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Aiat! that ScottUh Maid thaidd nng 

The combat where her lover fell I 
That Scottish Bard thould wake the stringf 

The iriumi^ ofourfoet to /W^ /.— Leyoek. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It it hardly to he expected^ ihat an Author^ ttHom the Pvh' 
Re hat honoured with tome degree of applautef thould not Jte 
again a tretpatter on their kindnett. Yet the Author of Mak- 
MIOK mutt le tuppoted to feel tome anxiety concerning itt 
tuccett, tince he it tentible that lie hazardt^ hy thit tecond in- 
trutUmf any reputation tvAkA hitfrtt Poem may have procured 
Mm. The pretent ttory tumt upon the private adventuret of a 
JSctitiout character ; but it called a Tale of Flodden Field, he^ 
eaute the ftero*t fate it connected with that memorable de/tatf 
and the cautet which led to it. The detign of the Author «mu, 
if pottttte^ to apprize hit reader t, at the outtet, of the date of 
hu Story t and to prepare them for the manner t qf the Age in 
wAicft it it laid. Any Hittorical narrative, far more an at" 
tempt at Epic compotition, exceedt hit plan of a Romantic 
Tale ; yet he may be permitted to hope, from the popularity of 
The Lay of the Last Mikbtbel, that an attempt to 
paint the mannert of the feudal timet^ upon a broader teak, 
and in the courte of a more interetUng ttory, tnll not be unac- 
ceptable to the Public 

The Boem opent about the commencement of August, and 
coHcbtdet mth the dtfeat of Flodden, 9th September, 15ia 
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MARMION. 



Siittoliuttion to €«m Sitat. 



TO 



WILLIAM STEWART ROSE, Esq. 

Afliestiely Ettricke Forest. 

November's sky is chill and drear, 

November's leaf is red and sear : 

Late, gazing down the steepy linn. 

That hems our little garden in. 

Low in its dark and narrow glen. 

You scarce the rivulet might ken. 

So thick the tangled green-wood grew. 

So feeble trili'd the streamlet through : 

Now, murmuring hoarse; and frequent seen 

Through bush and brier^ no longer green, 
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An angry brook it sweeps the glade^ 
Brawls over rock and wild cascade^ 
Andy foaming brown with doubled speedy 
Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

No longer Autumn's glowing red 
Upon our Forest lulls is shed ; 
No more^ beneath the evening beam^ 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath pass*d the heather-bell 
That bloom'd so ridi on Needpath-fell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yare« 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven. 
To sheltsjr'd dale and down are driven. 
Where yet some faded herbage pines. 
And yet ft watery sun-beam shines : 
In meek 4espondency tb^y eye 
The witiber'd sward and wintry sky. 



TO CAKTO FIRST. 11 

And far beneath their summer hill^ 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon's rill i 
The shepherd shifts his manftle's fold^ 
And wraps him closer from the co^ ; 
His dogs no merry drdes wheel. 
But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 
A cowering glance they often cast. 
As deeper moans liie gathering blast. 

My imps, though hardy, bcdd, and wild, 
As best befits the mountain child. 
Feel the sad influence of thlThottr, 
And wail the daisy's vanished flower ; 
Their summer gaifibols tell, and mourn. 
And anxious ask,--Will spring return. 
And birds and lambs again be gay. 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray ? 

Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy's flower 
Again shall paint your sunimer bower ; 
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Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The garlands you delight to tie; 
The lambs upon the lea shall bound. 
The wild birds carol to the round. 
And while you frolic light as they. 
Too short shall seem the summer day. 

To mute and to material things 
NeV life revolving summer brings ; 
The genial call.'dead Nature hears. 
And in her glory reappears. 
But oh ! my country's Wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The bmried warlike and the wise ; 
The mind, that thought for Britain's weal. 
The hand, that grasp'd the victor steel ? 
The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows; 



TO CANTO FIEST. 13 

But vainly^ vainly may he shine^ 
Where Glory weeps o'er Nelson's shrine ; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom^ 
That shrouds^ O Pitt, thy hallow'd tomb I 

Deep graved in every British hearty 
O never let those names depart ! 
Say to your sons,— Lo, here his grave, 
"Who victor died on Gadite wave ; 
To him, as to the burning levin. 
Short, bright, r'esistless course was given ; 
Where'er his country's foes were found. 
Was heard the fated thunder's sound. 
Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 
Roll'd, blazed, destroy'd, — and was no more. 

Nor mourn ye less his perish'd worth. 
Who bade the conqueror go forth. 
And launch'd that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafiiia,* Trafalgar ; 

Copenhagen. 
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WhOy born to guide such high emprice. 
For Britain's weal was early wise; 
Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave^ 
For Britain's sins^ an early grave ; 
His worthy who^ in his mightiest hour^ 
A bauble held tiie pride of power, 
Spum'd at the sordid lust of pelf; 
And served his Albion £or herself; 
Who, when the frantic crowd amain 
Strain'd at subjection's bursting reia. 
O'er their wild mood full conquest gain'd. 
The pride, he would not crush, restarain'dy 
Shew'd their fierce zeal a worthier c&use. 
And brought the freeman's arm to aid the free- 
man's laws. > 

Had*st thou but lived, though stripp'd of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower. 
Thy thrilling trump had roused the land. 
When fraud or danger were at hand ; 



TO CANTO FIRST. 15 

By thee, as by the beacon-light^ 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 

As some proud column^ though alone^ 

Thy strength had propp'd the tottering throne. 

Now is the stately column broke. 

The beacon-light is quench'd in smoke. 

The trumpet's silver sound is stilly 

The warder silent on the hill 1 

Oh, think, how to his latest day. 
When death, just hovering, daim'd his prey. 
With Palinure's unalter'd mood. 
Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 
Each call for needful rest repell'd. 
With dying hand th^ rudder held. 
Till, in his fall, with fiiteful sway. 
The steerage of the realm gave way ! 
Then, while on Britain's thousand plains 
One unpolluted church remains. 
Whose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody tocsin's maddening sound. 
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But Still, upon the hallow'd 6xy, 
Convoke the swains to praise and pray ; 
While faith and civil peace are dear^ 
Grace this cold marble with a tear^— 
He, who preserved them, Pitt, lies here ! 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh. 
Because his Rival slumbers nigh ; 
Nor be thy requiescat dumb. 
Lest it be said o'er Fox's tomb. 
For talents mourn, untimely lost. 
When best employ'd and wanted most ; 
Mourn genius high, arid lore profound. 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divine. 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 
And feelings keen, and fancy's glow,— 
They isleep with him who sleeps below : 
And, if thou moum'st they could not save 
From error him who owns this grave. 
Be every harsher thought suppress'd. 
And sacred be the last long rest. 



TO CANTO FIEST. 17 

Here, where the end of earthly things 

Lays heroes^ patriots^ bards, and kings ; 

Where stiff the hand, and still the tongue. 

Of those who fought, ^nd spoke, and sung ; 

Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 

The distant notes of holy song. 

As if some angel spoke agen. 

All peace on earth, good-will to men ; 

If ever from an English heart, 

O here let prejudice depart. 

And, partial feeling cast aside. 

Record, that Fox a Briton died ! 

When Europe crouch'd to France's yoke. 

And Austria bent, and Prussia broke. 

And the firm Russian's purpose brave 

Was bartered by a timorous slave. 

Even then dishonour's peace he spum'd. 

The sullied olive-branch retum'd. 

Stood for his country's glory fast, 

And nail'd her colours to the mast I 
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Heaven, to reward his finmieBs, gave 
A portion in this honour'd grave ; 
And ne'er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 

.With more than mortal powers endow'd> 
How high they soar'd above the crowd ! 
Theirs was no common party race^ 
Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 
Like fabled Gods^ their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar; 
Beneath each banner proud to atand, 
Look'd up the noblest of the land. 
Till through the Britii^ world were known 
The Qam^? of Pitt and Fox alone. 
Spells of such force no wij^ard grave 
E'er framed in dark Thessalian cave. 
Though his could drain the ocean dry. 
And force the planets from the sky. 
These spells are spent, and, spent with these. 
The wine of life is on the lees. 



TO CANTO FIK8T. 19 

Genius^ and taste^ and talent gone. 

For ever tomb'd beneath the stone. 

Where,— ^taming thought to human pride !«- 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 

'T^inll trickle to his rival's bier ; 

CKer Pitt's the mournful requiem sound. 

And Fox's shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry,— 

** Here let their discord with them die ; 

'' Speak not for those a separate doom, 

** Whom Fate made brothers in the tomb, 

'' But search the land of living men, 

" Where wilt thou find their like agen ?" 

Rest, ardent Spirits ! till the cries 
Of dying Nature bid you rise ; 
Not even your Britain's groans can pierce 
The leaden silence of your hearse : 
Then, O how impotent and vain 
This grateful tributary strain ! 
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Though not unmark'd from' northern cliine^ 
Ye heard the Border Minstrel's rhyme : 
His Gothic harp has o'er you xung ; 
The Bard you deign'd to praise^ your deathless 
names has sung. 

Stay yetj illusion^ stay a while^ 
My wilder'd fancy still beguile ! 
From this high theme how can I part^ 
Ere half unloaded is my heart ! 
For all the tears e'er sorrow drew. 
And all the raptures fancy knew. 
And all the keener rush of blood. 
That throbs throuj^h bard in bard-like mood. 
Were here a tribute mean and low. 
Though all their mingled streams could flow — 
Woe, wonder, and sensation high. 
In one spring-tide of ecstacy ! — 
It wiU not be — it may not last — 
The vision of enchantmept's past : 



TO CANTO FIEST. 21 

Like frost-work in the morning ray. 
The fancied fabric melts, away ; 
Each Gothic arch, memorial-stone. 
And long, dim, lofty aisle, are gone. 
And, lingering last, deception dear. 
The choir's high sounds die on my ear. 
Now slow return the lonely down. 
The silent pastures bleak and brown. 
The farm begirt with copse-wood wild. 
The gambols of each frolic child. 
Mixing their shrill cries with the tone 
Of Tweed's dark waters rushing oi^. 

Prompt on unequal tasks to run> 
Thus Nature disciplines her son : 
Me^ter, she says, for. me to stray. 
And waste the solitary day, 
1 n plucking ftom yon fen the reed. 
And watch it floating down the Tweed ; 
Or idly list the shrilling lay 
With which the milk-maid cheers her way. 
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Marking its cadence rise and fail^ 
As from the fields beneath her pail^ 
She trips it down the uneven dale : 
Meeter for me^ by yonder caiin^ 
The ancient shepherd's tale to learn. 
Though oft he stop in rustic fear. 
Lest his old legends tire the ear 
Of one, who, in his simple mind. 
May boast of book-leam'd taste refined. 

But thou, my frioid, canst fitly tell 
(For few have read romance so well) 
How sUll the legendary lay 
O'er poet's bosom holds its sway ; 
How on the ancient minstrel strain 
Time lays his palsied hand in vain ; 
And how our hearts at doughty deeds. 
By warriors wrought in steely weeds, 
Still'throb for fisar and laity's sake ; 
As when the Champion of the Lake 



TO CANTO FIEST. ^ 

Enters Morgana's &ted house. 
Or in the Chapel Perilous, 
Despising spells and demons' force. 
Holds converse with the unbusied corse ; 
Or when. Dame Ganore's grace to move, 
(Alas ! that lawless was their love) 
He sought proud Tarquin in his den» 
And freed full sixtj knights ; or when, 
A sinAil man, and unconfessed. 
He took die Sangreal's holy quest. 
And, slumbering, saw the vision high, 
He might not view with waking eye. 

The mightiest chie& of Btitaah song , 

Scom'd not such legends to prolong' : 
They gleam through Spensefs elfin dream> 
And mix in Milton's heavenly theme ; 
And Dryden,.in immortal strain^ 
Had raised the Table Round again^ 
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But that a ribald king and court > 
Bade him toil on^ to make them sport ; 
Defnanded for their niggard pay^ 
Fit for their souls^ a looser lay^ 
Licentious satire^ song^ and play ; 
The world dei&auded of the high design, 
Prophaned the God-given strength^ and marr'd the 
lofty line. ' 

Warm'd by such names^ well may we then^ 
Though dwindled sons of little men/ 
Essay to break a feeble lance 
In the fair fields of old romance ; 
Or seek the moated castle's cell. 
Where long through talisman and speU, 
While tyrants ruled, and damsels wept. 
Thy Geniusy Chivalry, likth slept : 
There sound the harpings of the Ncnth, 
Till he awake and sally forth. 



to CANTO .FiaST. S5 

On venturous ^uest to pirick: again^ 
In all his anns^ ynih all. his txain^ 
Shield^ lance, and brand, aod plume, and scarf^ 
Fay, giant, drag<m, squire^ and dwarf. 
And wizard with his- wand of ii^ightj 
And errant maid on, paUrey white. 
Around the Genius i^reavje, their s^^s, 
Pure Lore, who scairoehispi^on teUs ; 
Mystery, half v:eiled; and half reveal'd ; 
And Honour, with his spotlf»s> shield ; 
Attention, with fixed eye ; and Fear, 
That loves the ta\e he shrinks to hear ; 
And gentle Cevetesy ; and JFaith, 
Unchanged by sufferings^ <tJio^ or death ; 
And Valour, lion-ipetfled.lord. 
Leaning upoi^JiisxoncB goodi swoid. 

Well.has t^y jGiir achievement shown, 
A worthy meed may thus be won ; 

VOL. III. B 
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Ytene's *oaks— beneath whose shade 

Their theme the merry minstrels made. 

Of Ascapart, and BevilB bold^ 

And that Red King^f yrho, while of old. 

Through Boldrewood the chase he led^ 

By his loved huntsman's arrow bled— 

Ytene's oaks have heard again 

Renew'd such legendary strain ; 

For thou hast sung^ how He of Gaul, 

That Amadis so famed in hall^ 

For Oriana^ foiTd in fight 

The Necromancer's felon might/ 

And well in modem verse- hast wove 

Partenopex^B mystic love ; 

Hear then^ attentive to my lay, 

A knightly tale of Albion's elder day* 



* The new forest in Hainpduiey andcntly so ciltocL , 

t William Rufiu. i 
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CANTO FIRST. 



^i^e CaiStle. 



MARMION. 



CANTO FIEST. 



'Si^e €$iatlu 



I. 
Day. set on Norham's castled steep^ 
And Tweed's &ir river broad and deep. 

And Cheviot's mountains lone : 
The battled towers, the Donjon Keep, 
The loop-hole grates where captives i^eep. 
The flanking walls that round it sweep. 

In yellow lustre shone/' ;v' "' 
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The warriors on the turrets high. 
Moving athwart the evening sky^ 

Seem'd forms of giant height : 
Their armour^ as it caught the rays, 
Flash'd back again'the western blaze. 

In lines pf dazzling light. 

ii. 

St George'^ banner^ broad and gay. 
Now faded^ as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon tower. 

So heavily it hung. 
The scouts had parted on their search. 

The castle gates were barr'd ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch. 
Timing his footsteps to a march^ 

The warder kept his guard; 
Low humming, as he paced along. 
Some ancient Border gathering«song. 
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IIL 
A distant trampling sound he hears ; 
He looks abroad^ and soon appears^ 
Cer Homdiff-hiU, a plump * of spears^ 

Beneath a pennon gay ; 
A horseman^ darting from the crowds 
Like lighting from a summer cloud. 
Spurs on his mettled courser proud. 

Before the dark array. 
Beneath the sable jfudisade. 
That closed the castle barricade. 

His bugle-horn he blew ; 
The warder hasted from the wall. 
And wam'd the Captain in the hall, 

For well the blast he knew ; 
And joyfully that Knight did call 
To sewer, squire, and seneschal. 

* This word propeily applies to a flight of water-fowl ; but is 
applied, by analogy, to a body of horse. 

There is a Knight of the North Country, 
Which leads a lusty plump of spears. 

Fhdden Fieldt 
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IV. 

'^ Now broach y^ a pipe of Malvoide^ 

Bring pasties of tihe do^ 
And quickly make the entttmcefree^ 
And bid my heralds ready be^ 
And every minstrel sotmdhis glee. 

And all our trumpets blow ; 
And, from the platfbrm, spore ye not 
To fire a noble salvo-shot ; 

Lord Marmion waits below !"— 
Then to the Castle's lower ward 

■ 

Sped forty yeomen tall^ 
The iron-studded gates unbarred. 
Raised the portcullis' ponderous guard> 
The lofty palisade unsperr^d. 

And let the draw-bridge falL 

V. 

Along the bridge Lord Marmion rode. 
Proudly his red-roan charger trod. 
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^is helm hung at the saddle-bow ; 

Well^ by his visagBj you might know 

He was a stalworth knight and keen^ 

And had in many a battle been ; 

The scar on his brown cheek' reveal'd 

A token true of Bosworth field ; 

His eye-brow dark^ and eye of fire^ 

Shewed spirit proud^ and prompt to ire ; 

Yet lines of diought upon his cheek 

Did deep design and counsel speak. 
His forehead^ by his casque worn bare. 
His thick moustache^ and cailf hair, 
Coal-bliBck, and griiBzled here and there. 

But more through toil than age ; 
His square-tum'd joints and strength of limb. 
Shewed him no carpet knight so trim. 
But, in dose fight, a champion grim. 
In camps, a leader sage. 

B 8 
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VT. 

Well was he ami'd from head to heel^ 

In mail^ and plate, of Milan steel ; 

But his strong helm^ of mighty cost. 

Was all with bumish'd gold emboss'd ; 

Amid the plumage of the crest, 

A falcon hover'd on her nest> 

With wings outspread, and forward breast ; 

E'en such a falcon, on his shield^ 

Soar'd sable in an azure field : 

The golden legend bore aright, 

^in t^ttkfs at met to Heatf} in tiia^t. 

Blue was the charger's broider*d rein ; 

Blue ribbons deck'd his arching mane ;. 

The knightly housing's ample fold 

Was velvet blue, and trapp'd with gold^ 

VI I. 
Behind him rode two gallant squires. 
Of noble name, and knightly sires ; 
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They bwn'd the gilded spurs to claim : 
For well could each a war-horse tame, 
€ould draw the bow, the sword could sway. 
And lightly bear the rmg away ; 
Nor less with courteous precepts stored. 
Could dance in hall, and carve at board. 
And frame love-ditties passing rare. 
And sing them to a lady fair. 

VIII. 
Four men-at-arms came at their backs. 
With halbert, bill, and battle-axe : 
They bore Lord Marmion's lance so strong. 
And led his sumpter^mules along. 
And ambling palfrey, when at need 
Him listed ease his battle-steed. 
The last, and trustiest of the four. 
On high his forky pennon bore ; 
Like swallow's tail, in shape and hue, 
Flutter'd the streamer glossy blue, 



35 
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Where^ blazcm'd si^le^ aa he&ae, 
The towering falcon se^oi'd to soar. 
Last^ twenty yeomen, two luid two,' 
In hosen black, and j^kins blue. 
With falcons br<»der'd on each breast, . 
Attended on their lord's bdiest. 
Each chosen for ah ardiar good. 
Knew hunting-craft by Jake or Wood ; 
Each one a six-foot bow could bend. 
And fiir a cloth-yard shaft could send ; 
Each held a boar-spemr tougli^ and strong, 
And at their belts th^r quivers rung. 
Their dusty palfreys^ and array, 
Shew'd they had march'd a weary w»y» 

IX, 
'Tis meet that I should tell you now. 
How fairly arm'd, and order'd how. 
The soldiers of the guard. 
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With musquet; pike^ and morion. 
To welcome noble Marmion^ 

Stood in the Castte-'yaffd ; 
Minstrels and trumpeters were there. 
The gunner held his linstock yare. 

For welcome-shot prepared : 
Enter'd the train, and such & dahg. 
As then through all his tiirrete rang. 

Old Norham never heard. 

4 • 

The guards their morrice-pikes advanced. 

The trumpets flomiah'd brave. 
The cannon firdm the ramparts glanced, 

And thundering welcome gave* 
A blithe salute, in martiai sort. 

The minstr^ well might sound. 
For as Lord Marmion cross'd the court. 

He scattered angels round. 
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" Welcome to Norham^ Marmion ! 

Stout hearty and open hand ! 
Well dost thou brook thy gallant toan^ 

Thou flower of English land !" 

XL 
Two pursuivants, whom tabarts deck. 
With silver scutcheon ]1:>und their neck. 

Stood on the steps of stone. 
By which you reach the Donjon gate. 
And there, with herald pomp and state. 

They hail'd Lord Marmion ; 
They hail'd him Lord of Fontenaye, 
Of Lutterward, and Scrivelbaye, 

Of Tamworth tower and town ; 
And he, their courtesy to requite. 
Gave them a chain of twelve marks weight> 

All as he lighted down* 
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" 'SoWy largesse^ largesse^* Lord Marmion^ 

Knight of the crest of gold ! 
A blazon'd shield in battle won^ 

Ne'er guarded heart so bold."— 

XII. 
They marshall'd him to the castle-hall^ 

Where the guests stood all aside^ 
And loudly flourish'd the trumpet-call^ 

And the heralds loudly cried^ 
— " Room, lordings, room for Lord Marmion^ 

With the crest and helm of gold ! 
FuU well we know the trophies won 

In the lists at Cottiswold : 
There, vainly Ralph de Wilton strove 

'Gainst Marmion's force to stand ; 
To him he lost his lady-love. 

And to the king his land* 

• The cry by which the heralds expressed their thanks for 
J the bounty of the nobles. 
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Ourselye3 bdbeld the listed iield, 

A sight both sad and fair ; 
We saw Lord Marmioa pieree his shield^ 

And saw his saddle bare ; 
We saw the victor win the crest. 

He wears with worthy pride ; 
And on the gibbet-tree, reversed. 
His foeman's scutcheon tied. 
Place, nobles, for the Falcon-Knight ! 

Room, room, ye gentles gay. 
For him who conquer'd in the right, 

Marmion of Fontenaye T' 

XIIL 
Then stepp'd to meet that noble lord. 

Sir Hugh the Heron bold,> 
Baron of Twbell, and of Ford, 

And Captain of the Hold. 
He led Lord Marmion to the deas. 

Raised o'er the pavement high. 
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And placed him in the vppetr plaoe*^ 

They feasted full and high: 
Tike whiles a Noithem harper rude 
Chaunted a rh3rnie (^ deadly fbttd^ 
'' Hofv thejierce ThirwaUs, atui BM^t ail, 
Stout WUUmondtooick, 
And Hard-ri^Sx^ Dkh, 
And Hughie ofHawdfrth and WiUc^ the Wall, 
i Have set on Sir Albany FeaiherHonhaughy 
And taken his life at the Deadman's-ahatv.'*^^* 
Scandy Lord Marmion's ear could brook 
The harper*s barbarous lay ; 
' Yet much he praised the pains he took, 
And well those pains did pay : 
For lady's suit^ and minstrel's strain. 
By knight should ne'er be heard in vain. 

XIV. 
f " Now, good Lord Marmion/' Heron says, 
r " Of your fair courtesy, 

* The rest of this old ballad may be found in the note. 
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I pray you bide-some little space 

In this poor tower with me. 
Here may you keep your arms from rust^ 

May breath your war-horse well ; 
Seldom hath pass'd a week but giust 

Or feat of arms befel : 
The Scots can rein a mettled steed. 

And love to couch a spear ; — 
St George ! a stirring life they lead. 

That have such neighbours near. 
Then stay with us a little space^i 

Our northern wars to learn ; 
I pray you for your lady's grace."— ^ 

Lord Marmion's ferow grew stern, 

XV. 

The Captain mark'd his alter'd look. 

And gave a squire the sign ; 
A mighty wassel bowl he took. 

And crown'd it high with wine. 



Canio /. 
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^ *^ Now pledge me here^ Lord Marmion : 

But firsts I pray thee fau% 
Where hast thou 1^ that page of thine^ 
That used to serve thy cup of wine. 

Whose beauty was so rare ? 
When last in Raby towers we met. 

The boy I closely eyed. 
And often mark'd his cheeks were wet 

With tears he vain would hide : 

.His was no rugged horseboy's hand. 

To burnish shield or sharpen brand. 

Or saddle battle-steed ; 
But meeter seemed for lady fair. 
To fan her cheeks or curl her hair. 
Or through embroidery rich and rare. 

The slender silk to lead : 
His skin was &ir, his ringlets gold. 

His bosom — when he sigh'd. 
The russet doublet's rugged fold 

Could scarce repel its pride ! 
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Say^ hast thou given that lovely youth 

To serve in lady's bower ? 
Or was die gentle page^ in sooth, ' 

A gentle paramour ?^'— 

XVL 

Lord Marmion ill could brook such jest : 

He roU'd his kindling eye. 
With pain his rising wrath suppress'd. 

Yet made a calm reply : 
*^ That boy thou thought^st so goodly fair> 

He might not brook the northern air* 
More of his fate if thou would'st leam> 

I left him sick in Lindisiam : 
Enough of him.«*->But« Heron, say. 
Why docfs thy lovely lady gay 
Disdain to grace the hall to-day ? 
Or has that dame, so fair and sag^. 
Gone on some pious pilgrimage ?"-— 
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He spoke in covert scom^ for fame 
Whispered lighttdes of Heron's dsme. 

XVII. 
Unmark'd^ At least «Hii«ck'd, die tmint^ 

Careless the Knight repHed, 
'^ No burd^ nrhose fosthers gaily flaunt. 

Delights in cage to bide : 
Norham is grim, and grated close, 
Hemm'd in by batdemoitand fosse. 

And mimy a datkMme tower; 
And better loves my lady bright 
To sit in liberty«»d light. 

In fair Queen MttcgflKlfs bower. 
We holdmw ^peyhound in our hand« 

Our falcon on our glove ; 
Put where shall we find teish or band. 

For dam^that lotes to rove ? 
Let the wild ffloon iOtt^ her swing, . 
Shell stoop when she has tired her wing."— 
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XVIII. 
'* Nay^ if urith Royal James's bride 
The lovely. Lady Heron bide. 
Behold me here a messenger. 
Your tender greetings prompt to bear ; 
For, to the Scottish court addressed, 
I journey at our king's behest. 
And pray you, of your grace, provide 
'For me, and mine, a trusty guide. 
I have not ridden in Scotland since 
James back'd the cause of that mock prince, 
Warbeck, that Flemish counterfeit, 
Who on the gibbet paid the cheat 
Then did I march with Surrey's power. 
What time we razed old Ayton tower."*— 

« 

XIX. 

" For sudi like need, my lord, I trow, 
Norham can find you guides enow ; 
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For here be some have prick'd as fai^ 
On Scottish ground^ as to Dunbar; 
Have drunk the monks of St Bothan's ale^ 
And driven the beeves of Lauderdale ; 
Harried the wives of Greenlaw's goods. 
And given them light to set their hoods." 

XX. 

" Now, in good sooth/' Lord Marmion cried^ 
" Were I in warlike-wise to ride, 
A better guard I would not lack. 
Than your stout fbrayers at my back : 
But, as in form of peace I go, 
A friendly messenger, to know. 
Why through all Scotland, near and fiir. 
Their king is mustering troops for war. 
The sight, of plundering Border spears 
Might justify suspicious fears. 
And deadly feud, or thirst of spoil. 
Break out in 'seme unseemly broil : 
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A herald urere my fitdqg guide; 
Or friar^ sworn in peace to bide ; 
Or pardoner, or traveUing priest. 
Or strolling pil^^inij at the least"—- 

XXI. 

The Captain mused a little space. 
And pass'd his hand across his face. 
—''Fain would I find the guide you want. 
But ill may spare a pursuivant. 
The only men that safe can ride 
Mine errands on the Scottish side : 
And, though a bishqp built this fort. 
Few holy brethren here resort ; 
Even our good chaplain, as I w€en, * 
Since our last si^e^ we have not seen : 
The mass he mijght not sing or say. 
Upon one stinted meal a day ; 
So, safe he sat in Durham aisle. 
And pray'd for our success the while. 
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Our Norham vicar^ woe betide^ 
Is all too well in case to ride. 
The priest of Sliores,wood — ^he could ran 
The wildest war-horse in your train ; 
But then^ no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear^ or stab^ or brawl. 
Friar John of Tillnyuth were the man : 
A blithesome brother at the can^ 
A welcome guest in hall and bower. 
He knows each castle, town, and tower. 
In which the wine and a]e are good, 
Twixt Newcastle and Holy-Rood. 
But that good man, as ill befals. 
Hath seldom left: our castle walls. 
Since, on the vigil of St Bede, 
In evil hour he cross*d the. Tweed, 
To teach Dame Alison her creed* 
Old Bughtrig found him with his wife ; 
And John, an enemy to strife. 
Sans frock and hood, fled for his life. 

YOL. III. c 
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The jealous churl hath deepl j 8vore> - ^. 
That, if again he venture xa'er. 
He shall shrseve pesitent no more. . 
Little he loves such riaques^ I know ; - 
Yet in your guard perchance -wiB go*" . 

XXIL. ! 

« 

Young Selbj^ at the fair hall*board 
Carved to his unde^ and that lord. 
And reverently took up the word. 
'* Kind uncle, woe were we each one. 
If harm should hap to brother John. 
He is a man of mirthftd speech. 
Can many a game and gambol teach ; ; 
Full well at tables can be play, • 
And sweep at bowls the stake away. 
None can a lustier carol bawl. 
The needfullest among «8 all. 
When Jtime hangs heavy in the haU, • 
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And snow comes thick at Christiiias tide; 

And we can neither hunt, nor ride 

A foray on the Scottish side. 

The vow'd revenge of Bughtrig rude 

May end in worse than loss of hood. 

Let Friar John, in safety, still 

In chimney-corner snore his fill, 

Hoast hissing crabs, or fiagons swill : 

Last night, to Norham tfiere came one, r 7 

Will better guide Lord Mannion^'U. 

'" Nephew," quoth Herony " by my :fay. 

Well hast thou spoke ; say forth thy say.V 

XXIIL 
'Here is a holy Palmer come. 
From Salem first, and last from Rome ; 
One, that hath kis^d the blessed forab. 
And visited each holy shrine 
In Aiaby and Palestine ; 



' ]}" 
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On hills of Artnenie hath been> 
Where Noah's ark may yet be seen ; 
By that Red Sea^ too^ hath he trod. 
Which parted at the prophet's rod.; . 
In Sinai's wilderness he saw 
The Mount where Israel heard the law. 
Mid thunder-dint, and flashing levin. 
And shadows, mists, and darkness, given. 

He shews Saint James's cockle-shell. 

Of fair Montserrat, too, can tell ; 
And of that Grot where Olives nod. 

Where, datling of each heart and eye. 

From all the youth of Sicily, 
Saint Rosalie retired to God. 

xxiv, 

" To stout Saint George of Norwich merry. 
Saint Thomas, too, of Canterbury> 
Cuthbert of Durham and Saint Bede, 
>Tor his sins' pardon hath he pray'd. 
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HeJmows the passes of the North, 
And seeks far shrines beyond the Forth ; 
Little he eats^ and long will wake> 
And drinks but of the stream or lake* 
This were a guide o*er inopr and dale ; 
But, when our John hath quaff'd his ale. 
As little as the wind that blows. 
And warms itself against hia nose. 
Kens he, or cares, which way he goes/'— 

• XXV. 
'^ Gramercy !" quoth Lord Marmion, 
" Full loth were I, that Friar John, 
That venerable man, for me. 
Were placed in fear or jeopardy. 
If this same Palmer will me lead 

From hence to Holy-rood, 
Like his good saint I'll pay his meed; 
Instead of cockle-shell, or bead. 
With angels fair and good. 
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I love such holy: nmblers ; still 
They know, to charm a Mreary hill, 

With song^ romance^ or lay : 
Some jovial tale; or glee^ or jest, 
Some lying legend atc.die leasts 

They bring, to cheer the way."— 

XXVI. ^ 

" Ah ! noble sir^" young Selby said^ 
And finger on his lip he laid^ 
'' Thb man knows much^ perchance e'en more 
Than he could learn by holy lore 
Still to himself he's muttering. 
And shrinks as at some unseen thing. 
Last night we listen'd at his cell ; 
Strange sounds we heard^ and^ sooth to tell^ 
He murmur'd on till mom^ howe'er 
No living mortal could be near. 
Sometimes I thought I heard it plain. 
As other voices spoke again. 
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I cannot tdl— I like it notp— 
Fmr John hath told us it is wrote. 
No conscience clear, and void of ;wrong. 
Can rest awake, and pray, so long. 
Himself still sleeps before h» beads 
Have mark'd ten aves, and two creeds."— 

XXVII. 
— " Let pass," quoth Marmion ; " by my fay. 
This man shall guide me on my way. 
Although die great arch-fiend and he 
Had sworn themselves of company. 
So please you, gentle y<nith, to call 
This Palmer to the castle-hall."-^ 
The summon'd Palmer canton in place ; . 
His sable cowl o'er-hung^his face ; 
In his black mantle wair^he dad. 
With Petear's key«, in doth of red. 
On his broad shoulders wrought ; 
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The scallop shell his cap did deck ; 

The crucifix around his neck 
Was from Loretto brought ; 
His sandals were with travel tore. 
Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore; 
The faded palm-branch in his hand 
Shew'd pilgrim from the Holy Land. 

xxvni. 

When as the Palmer came in hall. 

Nor lord, nor knight, was there more tall. 

Or had a statelier step withal. 

Or look'd more high and keen ; 
For no saluting did he wait. 
But strode across the hall of state. 
And fronted Marmion where he sate. 

As he his peer had been. 
But his gaunt frame was worn with toil ; 
His cheek was sunk, alas, the while ! 
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I 

And when he fitroggled at a snulej., 

Hifl eye look'd hagard wild : 
Poor wretch ! the mother that him bare> 
If she had been in presence there^ 
In his wan face, and sun-bum'd hair. 

She had not known her child* 
Danger, long travel, want, or woe. 
Soon change the form that best we know— 
For deadly fear can time outgo. 

And blanch at once the hair ; 
Hard toil can roughen form and face. 
And want can quench the eye's bright grace,. 
Nor does old age a wrinkle. trace. 

More deeply than despair. 
Happy whom none of these befU, 
But this poor Palmer knew them all. 

• * 

XXIX, 

Lord Marmion then his boon did ask ; 
The Palmer took on him the task, 

c2 
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So he would maroh witlr morning tide 
To Scottish court to be -his guide. 
— '^ But I hare sokmn vows to pay 
And may not linger by^ the way^ 

To fair Saint Andiew^i^ bounds 
Within the ocean-cavtf %o pray^ 
Where good Saint Rttlirhis holy lay^ 
From midm]g;ht to the diiwn of day^ 

Sung to the billows^' Bound ; 
Thence to Saint Fillan*^ Meissed well. 
Whose 8prin|r cttttf^n£ied'4dretatiflf dispel^ 

And the crazed bnchi restore : 
Saint Mary grant, thiit cave or spring 
Could back to peace my bdsom bring. 

Or bid it throbtm more !"— 

XXX. 

And now the midnight 'draught of sleep. 
Where wine knd «pi(M "fM^y steep. 



Canto I. 
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In massive bowl of dlv«r deep, 

The page presents on knee. 
Lord Marmion drank a fair good real. 
The Captain pledged his ntkA^ gaetft. 
The cup weht'throughain^ng liie rest^ 

Who drain'd if^toerrfly ; 
Alone the palmer piss'^ it by^ 
Though Selby pressed Mm courteously. 
This wa^'the ^gn the feast was o'er ; 
It hush'd the merry wass^l roar^ 
The minstrels ceased to sound. 
Soon in the castle nought was heard^ 
But the slow'Ibotstep of the guards 
Pacing his sober round. 

XXXI. 

With early daWn Lord Marmion rose : 
And first the chapel doots unclose ; 
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Then^ after morning rites were done, 

(A hasty mass from Friar John,) 

And knight and squire had broke their fast, 

On rich substantial repast, 

Lord Marmion's bugles blew to horse : 

Then came the stirrup-cup in course ; 

Between the Baron and his host. 

No point of courtesy was lost ; ' 

High thanks were by Lord Marmion paid. 

Solemn excuse the Captun made. 

Till, filing from the gate, had past 

That noble train, their Lord the last. 

Then loudly rung the trumpet-call ; 

Thunder'd the cannon fi:om the wall. 

And shook the Scottish shore ; 

Around the castle eddied slow. 

Volumes of smoke as white as snow. 
And hid its turrets hoar ; 
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Till they roll'd forth upon the air, 
And met the river breezes there^ 
Which gave again the prospect fair. 
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THE REV. JOHN HARRIOT, M. A. 



AsheHid, EUricke Forest, 

The scenes are d^sart nbw^ and bare^ 

Where flourish'd once a forest fair. 

When these waste glens with copse were lined. 

And peopled with the hart and hind. 

Yon Thorn — ^perchance whose prickly spears 

Have fenced him for three hundred years. 

While fell around his green compeers— 

Yon lonely Thorn, would he could tell 

The changes of his parent dell. 
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Since he^ so grey and stubborn now. 
Waved in each breeze a sapling bough ; 
Would he could tell how deep the shade, 
A thousand mingled branches made ; 
How broad the shadows of the oak. 
How dung the rowan* to the rock. 
And through the foliage shew'd his head. 
With narrow leaves, and berries red ; 
What pines on every mountain sprung. 
O'er every dell what birches hung. 
In every breeze what aspens shook^ 
What alders shaded every brook ! 

" Here, in my shade^" methiii^ he'd say 
'^ The mighty stag at nooa-tide lay : 
The wolf* I've seen^ a fiercer game, 
(The neighbouring dingle bears his name,) 
With lurching «tep around me prowl. 
And stop against the moon to howl ; 

* Mountain-ash. 
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The moimtain-boav, on battle set> 

His tusks upon my stem would whet ; 

While doe and roe^ and red-deer good^ 

Have bounded by through gay gieen«wood. 

Then oft^ from Newark's riven tower. 

Sallied a Scottish monarch's power ; 

A thousand vassals muster*d round. 

With horse, and hawk, and horn and hound ; 

And I might see the youth intent, 

Guai4 every pass with cross-bow bent ; 

And through the brake the rangers stalk. 

And fiilc'ners hold the ready hawk ; 

And fiaresters, in gTeen-wt)od trim. 

Lead in. the leash the gaze-hoonds grim. 

Attentive, as the faratchet^s* bay 

From the dark covert drove the prey. 

To slip them as he broke away. 

The startled quarry bounds amain. 

As fast the gallant grey'-hounds strain ; 

* Slow hoimd. 
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Whistles the arrow from the bow. 
Answers the harquebuss below : 
\Vhile all the rocking hills reply^ 
To hoof-clang, hound, and hunters' cry. 
And bugles ringing lightsomely."— 

Of such proud huntings, many tales 
Yet linger in our lonely dales. 
Up pathless Ettricke and on Yarrow, 
Where erst the outlaw drew his arrow. 
But not moxe blithe that Sylvan court. 
Than we have been at humbler sport ; 
Though small our pomp^ and mean our game. 
Our mirth, dear Marriot, was the same. 
Remember'st thou my grey-hounds true ? 
O'er holt or hill there never flew. 
From slip or leash there never sprang. 
More fleet of foot, or sure of fang. 
Nor dull, between each merry chace, 
Pass'd by the intermitted space ; 

2 
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For we had fair resource in store^ 

In Classic^ and in Gothic lore : 

We mark'd each memorable scene^ 

And held poetic talk between ; 

Nor hill, por brook^ we paced along^ 

But had it§ legend, or its song. 

All silent now — for now are still 

Thy bowers, untenanted Bowhill ! 

No longer, from thy mountains dun. 

The yeoman hears the well-known gun. 

And while his honest heart glows warm. 

At thought of his paternal farm. 

Round to his ^ates a brimmer fills. 

And drinks, " the Chieftain of the Hills !" 

No fairy forms, in Yarrow's bowers. 

Trip o'er the n^aTks, or tend the flowers, 

Fair as the elves whom Janet saw. 

By moonliglit, dance on Carterhaugh ; 

No yontliful Qaron's left %o grace . . . 

The Forest-Sheriff's lonely chace. 
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And ape, in manly step and tone. 
The majesty of Oberon : . 
And she is gone, whose lovely face 
Is but her least and lowest grace; . . 
Though if to Sylphid Queen 'twere givan. 
To shew our earth the charms of heaven^:. 
She could not glide along the air. 
With form more light, or face more £ur.' 
No more the widow's deafen'd ear 
Grows quick that lady's step to hear : 
At noontide she expects her not^v . 
Nor busies her to trim the cot; . 
Pensive she turns her humming: wiieel^ .. 
Or pensive cooks her orphans' meal; 
Yet blesses, ere she deals their bread, >j 
The gentle hand by which thqr'ce.ftd. . - 

From Yair, — which hiBft so dosdy faind, . 
Scairce can the Tweed hiaipasaageibi^ .l.: 
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Though much hefreC^ and chale^ and toU^ 

Till all his eddying currents boili^^- 

Her long-descended lord ia gone^ 

And left us by the stream alone. * 

And much I miss those spordive boys, - i- 

Companions of my mountain joyt^ i 

Just at thfe age 'twixt boy .and- yooth^ . 

When thought is speech^ and speech is truth, ^i* 

Close to my side, with what delight- 

They pressed to hear of Wallace wi^it» 

When, pointing to has airy movtnd, 

I caird his ramparts holy ground 

Kindled their brows to hear me speak ; 

And I have smiled^ to^feel'my^cheek. 

Despite the difference of ouv yean^ 

Return again the glow of tfaeixv. 

Ah, happy boys ! such fedings pure/ 

They will not, cannot, long endure I 
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* There is, on a high mountainoui ridge above the fivm of 
Asfaesdel, a foeie called WaIIaoe*t Trench. 
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Condemn'd to stem the world's rude tide. 
You may not Unger by the side ; 
For Fate shall thrust you j&om the shore. 
And Passion ply the sail and oar. 
Yet cherish the remembrance stilly 
Of the lone mountain^ and the rill ; 
For trusty dear boys, the time will come. 
When fiercer transport shall be dumb. 
And you will think right frequently, 
But^ well I hope, without a sigh. 
On the j&ee hours that we have spent. 
Together, on the brown hill's bent. 

When, musing on companions gone. 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 
Somethings my friend, we yet may gain. 
There is a pleasure in this pain : 
It sooths the loye of lonely rest. 
Deep in each gentler heart impress'd« 
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'Tifl silent amid worldly toils^ 

And stifled soon by mental broils ; 

But^ in a bosom thus prepared. 

Its still small voice is often heard. 

Whispering a mingled sentiment, 

Twixt resignation and content. 

Oft in my mind such thoughts awake. 

By lone St Mary's silent lake ; 

Thou know'st it well,— nor fen, nor sedge. 

Pollute the pure lake's crystal edge ; 

Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 

At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 

Marks where the water meets the land. 

Far in the mirror, bright and blue. 

Each hill's huge outline you may view ; 

^^^gy "^ith heath, but lonely bare. 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor brake is there. 

Save where, of land, yon slender line 

Bears thwart the lake the scattered pine. 

VOL. III. D 
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Yet even this nakedness has power^ 

And aids the feeling of the hour : 

Nor thicket^ dell, nor copse you spy. 

Where living thing conceal'd might lie ; 

Nor point, retiring, hides a dell« 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell ; 

There's nothing left to fancy's guess. 

You see that all is loneliness : 



And silence aids — though the steep bills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills. 
In summer tide so soft they weep. 
The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 
Your horse's hoof-tread sounds too rude, 
So stilly is the solitude. 

Nought living meets the eye or. ear. 
But well I ween the dead are near ; 
For though, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady's chapel low. 
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Yet still beneath tbe hallow'd soil^ 
The peasant rests him from bis toil* 
And^ dyiag, bids his bones be laid^ 
Where erst his simple fiithers pray'd. 

If age had tamed the passions' strife^ 

And fate had cut my ties to life^ 

Here^ have I thought^ 'twere sweet to dwell. 

And rear again the chaplain's cell. 

Like that same peaceftd hermitage, ' 

Where Milton long'd to spend his age. 

'Twere sweet to mark the setting day. 

On Bourhope's lonely top decay ; 

And, as it fidnt and feeble died. 

On the broad lake, and mountain's side. 

To say, '' Thus pleasures fade away ; 

Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay. 

And leave us dark, forlorn, and grey ;"«— 

Then gaze on Dryhope's ruined tower. 

And think on Yarrow's faded Flower : 

6 
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And when that mountain-sound I heard^ 

Which bids us be for stonn prq)ared. 

The distant rustling of his wings^ 

As up his force the Tempest brings, 

'Twere sweet, ere yet his terrors rave. 

To sit upon the Wizard's grave; 

That Wizard Priest's, whose bones are thrust 

From company of holy dust ; 

On which no sun-beam ever shines---* 

(So superstition's creed divines,) 

Thence view the lake, with sullen roar^ 

Heave her broad billows to th6 shore ; 

And mark the wild swans mount the gale. 

Spread wide through mist their snowy sail. 

And ever stoop again^ to lave 

Their bosoms on the surging wave : 

Then, when against the driving hail 

No longer. might my plaid avail. 

Back to my lonely home retire. 

And light my lamp, and trim my fire; 
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There ponder o'er some mystic lay^ - 

Till the wild tale had all its sway^ 

And^ in the bittern's distant shriek^ 

I heard unearthly -voices speak^ 

And thought the Wizard Priest was come^ 

To claim again his andenthome ! 

And bade my busy fancy range. 

To frame him fitting shape and strange, 

TiU from the task jny brow I dear'd. 

And smiled to think that I had fear'd. 

But chief, 'twere sweet to think sudb life, 
(Though but escape from fbrtone's strife,) 
Something most matchless, good, and wise, 
A great and grateful sacrifice ; 
And deem each hour, to musing given, 
A step upon the road to heaven. 

Yet him, whose heart is ill at ease. 
Such peaceful solitudes displease : 
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He loves to drown his bosom's jar 

Amid the elemoital war : 

And my black Palmer's choice had been 

Some ruder and more savage scene^ 

Like that which j&owns round dark Lochskene. 

There eagles scream j&om isle to shore ; 

Down all the rocks the torrents roar ; 

O'er the black waves incessant driven. 

Dark mists infect the stunmer heaven ; 

Through the rude barriers of the lake. 

Away its hurrying waters breakj 

Faster and whiter dash and curl. 

Till do¥m yon dark abyss they hurl. 

Rises the fog-smdse white as snow. 

Thunders the viewless stream bdow. 

Diving, as if condemn'd to lave 

Some demon's subterranean cave. 

Who, prison'd by enchanter's spell. 

Shakes the dark rock with groan and yell. 
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And well that Palmer's form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene^ 
Just on the edge^ straining his ken 
To view the bottom of the den^ 
Where, deep deep down, and far within. 
Toils with the rocks the roaring linn ; 
Then, issuing forth one foamy wave. 
And wheeling round the Giant's Grave, 
White as the snowy charger s tail. 
Drives down the pass of Moffatdale. 

Marriot, thy harp, on Isis strung. 
To many a Border theme has rung : 
Then list to me, and thou shalt know ^ 
Of this mysterious Man of Woe. 
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I. 

The breeze^ which swept away the smoke. 

Round Norham Castle roll'd^ 
When all the loud artillery spoke^ 
With lightning-flashy and thunder-stroke. 

As Marmion left the Hold. 
It curl'd not Tweed alone, that breeze. 
For, fiur upon Northumbrian seas. 

It freshly blew, and strongs ^ 



•^ 
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Where^ from high Whitby's doister'd pile^ 
Bound to Saint Cuthbert's H0I7 Isle^ 

It foore a bark along. 
Upon the gale she stoop'd her side^ 
And bounded o'er the swelling tide^ 

As she were dancing home ; 
The merry seamen laugh'd to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 

Furrow the green sea foam. 
Much joy'd they in their honoured freight ; 
For^ on the deck^ in chair of state^ 
The Abbess of Saint Hilda placed^ 
With five £ur nuns, the galley graced. 

IL 
'Twas sweet to see these hdy maids. 
Like birds escaped to green-wood shades. 

Their first flight from the cage. 
How timid, and how curious too. 
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For all to them was strange and new^ 
And all the common sights they view« 

Their wonderment engage. 
One eyed the shrouds and swelling sail. 

With many a benedidte ; 
One at the rippling surge grew pale. 

And would for terror pray ; 
Then shriek'd, because the sea-dog, nigh^ 
His round black head, and sparkling eye. 

Beared o'er the foaming spray : 
And one would still adjust her veil. 
Disordered by the summer gale,-* 
Perchance lest some more worldly eye 
Her dedicated charms might spy ; 
Perchance, because such action graced 
Her fair-tum'd arm and slender waist, 
light was each simple bosom there. 
Save two, who ill might pleasure share,— » 
The Abbess, and the Novice Clare. 
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III. 

Hie Abbess was of noble bloody 
But early took the veil and hood^ 
Ere upon life she cast a look^ 
Or knew the world that she forsook. 
Fair too she was^ and kind had been 
As she was fair^ but ne'er had seen 
For her a timid lover sigh^ 
Nor knew the influence of her eye. 
Love^ to her ear^ was but a name^ 
Combined with vanity and shame ; 
Her hopes^ her fears^ her joys^ were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall : 
The deadliest sin her mind could reach^ 
Was of monastic rule the breach ; 
And her ambition's highest aim 
To emulate Saint Hilda's fiune. 
For this she gave her ample dower^ 
To raise the convent's eastern tower ; 
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For this^ with carving rare and quaint^ 
She deck*d the chapel of the saint^ 
And gave the relique-i^ine of cost, 
Vfiih ivory and gems embost. 
The poor her convent's bounty blest^ 
The pilgrim in its halls found rest. 

IV. 
Bkck was her garb^ her rigid rule 
Reformed on Benedictine school ; 
Her cheek was pale^ her form was spare ; 
Vigils, and penitence austere. 
Had early quench'd the light of youth. 
But gentle was the dame in sooth ; 
Though vain of her religious sway. 
She loved to see her maids obey. 
Yet nothing stem was she in cell. 
And the nuns loved their Abbess well. 
Sad was this yoyage to the dame ; 
Summon'd to I«indisfam, she came. 
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There, with Saint Cuthbert'fi Abbot pld^ 
And Tynemouth's Prioress, to hold 
A chapter of Saint Benedict^ 
For inquisition stem and strict. 
On two apostates firom the fiiith. 
And, if need were^ to doom to death. 

» 

V. 

Nought say I here of Sister Ckre, 
Save this, that she was young and fair ; 
As yet a novice unprofess'd. 
Lovely and gentle, but distress'd. 
She was betrothed to one now dead^ 
Or worse, who had dishonoured fled. 
Her kinsmen bade her give her hand 
To one, who loved her for her land : 
Herself, almost heart-broken now. 
Was bent to take the vestal vow. 
And shroud, within Saint Hilda's gloom. 
Her blasted hopes and wither'd bloom. 
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VI. 

She sate upon the galley's prow^ 
And seem'd to mark the waves below ; 
Nay seem'd^ so fix'd her look and eye. 
To count them as they glided by. 
She saw them not — ^'twas seeming all^— 
Far other scene her thoughts recall— 
A sun-scorch'd desart, waste and bare. 
Nor wave, nor breezes, muimur'd there ; 
There saw she, where some careless hand 
O'er a dead corpse had heap'd the sand. 
To hide it till the jackalls come. 
To tear it fixun the soanty tamb.«« 
See what a woeful look was given. 
As she raised up her eyes to heav^ ! 

VIL 
Lovely, and gentle, and distress'd— - 
These charms might tame the fiercest breast; 
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Harpers have sung^ and poet? told^ 

That he^ in fury uncontroul'd^ 

The shaggy monarch ojf the wood^ 

Before a virgin^ fair and good^ 

Hath pacified his savage mood. 

But passions in the human frame 

Oft put the lion's rage to shame : 

And jealousy^ by dark intrigue^ 

With sordid avarice in league^ 

Had practised^ with their bowl and knife, 

A|;ainst the mourner's harmless life. 

This crime was charged 'gainst tbose who \»y 

Priso||*cl m Cuthb^rt** islet jray, 

vin. 

And now the vessel skirts the strand 
Of mountainous Northumberland ; 
Towns, towers, and halls, successive rise. 
And catch the nuns' delighted eyes. 
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Monk-Wearmouth soob behind them h.y, 

» 

And Tjmemouth's priory, and bay ; 

They mark'd, amid her trees^ the hall 

Of lofty Seaton-Delaval ; 

They saw the Blythe and Wansbeck floods 

Hush to the sea through sounding woods; 

They past the tower of Widderington, 

Mother of many a valiant son ; 

At Coquet-isle their beads they tell 

To the good Saint who own'd the cell ; . 

Then did the Alne attention daim^ 

And Warkworth, proud of Percy's name ; 

And next^ they cross'd themselves^ to hear 

The whitening breakers sound so near^ 

Where^ boiling through the rocks^ they roar 

On Dunstanborough's cavem'd shore ; 

Thy tower^ proud Bamborough^ mark'd they there^ 

King Ida's castle^ huge and square^ 

From its tall rock look grimly down^, 

And on the swelling ocean firown i 
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Then from the coast they bore away. 
And reach'd the Holy Island's bay. 

IX. 

The tide did now its flood-mark gain^ 
And girdled in the Saint's domain : 
For^ with the flow and ebb^ its stile 
Varies firom continent to isle ; 
Dry-shod^ o'er sands^ twice every day. 
The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 
Twice every day, tbe waves vSbxx: 
Of staves and sandall'd feet the trace. 
As to the port the galley flew. 
Higher and higher rose to view. 
The Castle with its battled walls. 
The ancient Monastery's halls, 
A solemn, huge, and dark-red pile^ 
Placed on the margin of the isle* 
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X. 

In Saxon strength that Abbey frown'd, 
With massive arches broad and round. 

That rose alternate, row and row. 

On ponderous columns, short and low. 
Built ere the art was known. 

By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk, 

The arcades of ui alley'd walk 
To emulate in stone. 
On the deep walls, the heathen Dane 
Had pour'd his impious rage in vain ; 
And needful was such strength to these. 
Exposed to the tempestuous seas. 
Scourged by the winds' eternal sway. 
Open to rovers fierce as they. 
Which could twelve hundred years withstand 
Winds, waves, and northern pirates' hand. 
Not but that portions of the pilci 
Rebuilded in a later stile 
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Shew'd where the spoiler's hand had been ; 
Not but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillar's carving quaint. 
And moulder'd in his niche the saint. 
And rounded, with consuming power. 
The pointed angles of each tower : 
Yet still entire the Abbey stood. 
Like veteran, worn, but unsubdued. 

XL 

Soon as they near'd his turrets strong, 

The maidens raised Saint Hilda's song. 
And with the sea-wave and the wind. 
Their voices, sweetly shrill, combined, 

And made harmonious close ; 
Then, answering from the sandy shore, 
Half-drown'd amid the breakers' roar. 

According chorus rose : 
Down to the haven of the Isle, 
The monks and nuns in order file. 
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From Cuthbert's cloisters grim ; 
Bamier^ and cross, and reliques there. 
To meet Saint Hilda's maids, they bare ; 
And, as *tbey caught the sounds on air. 

They echoed back the h3rmn. 
The islanders, in joyous mood, 
Rush'd emulously through the flood. 

To hale the bark to land ; 
Conspicuous by her veil and hood. 
Signing the cross, the Abbess stood. 

And blessed them with her hand. 

XII. 
Suppose we now the welcome said. 
Suppose the Convent banquet made : 

All through the holy dome. 
Through cloister, aisle, and gallery. 
Wherever vestal maid might pry. 
Nor risk to meet unhallowed eye. 

The stranger sisters roam ; 
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Till fell the evening damp withdew^ 
And the sharp sea-breeze coldly blew. 
For there, even summer night is chill. 
Then, having stray 'd and gazed their fill. 

They closed around the fire ; 
And all, in ttim, essay'd to paint 
The rival merits of their saint, 

A theme that ne'er can tire 
A holy maid ; for, be it known. 
That their saint's honour is their own. 

XIII. 
Then Whitby's nuns exulting told. 
How to their house three Barons bold 

Must menial service do ; 
While horns blow out a note of shame. 
And monks cry, '^ Fye upon your name ! 
In wrath, for loss of sylvan game. 

Saint Hilda's priest ye slew." 
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" This^ on Ascennon-day^ each year. 
While labouring on our harbour*pier^ 
Must Herbert^ Bruce^ and Percy hear." 
They told, how in their convent-cell 
A Saxon princess once did dwells 

The lovely Edelfled ; 
And how, of thousand snakes^ each one 
Was changed into a coil of ^tone. 

When holy Hilda pray'd ; 
Themselves, within their holy bound. 
Their stony folds had often found. 
They told, how sea-fowls' pinions fail. 
As over WTiitby's towers they sail. 
And, sinking down, with flutterings faint. 
They do their homage to the saint 

XIV. 
Nor did Saint Cuthbert's daughters fail. 
To vie with these in holy tale ; 

VOL. lU. £ 
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His body's resting-place^ of old^ 
How oft their patron changed^ they told ; 
How, when the rude Dane bum'd their pile^ 
The monks fled forth from Holy Isle ; 
O'er northern mountain^ marshy and moor^ 
From sea to sea^ from shore to shore. 
Seven years Saint Cuthbert's corpse they bore* 
They rested them in fair Melrose ; 

But though, alive, he loved it well. 
Not there his reliques might repose ; 

For, wondrous tale to tell ! 
In his stone-coffin forth he rides, 
(A ponderous bark for river tides,) 
Yet light as gossamer it glides. 
Downward to Tilmouth cell. 
Nor long was his abiding there. 
For southward did the saint repair ; 
Chester-le-Street, and Rippon, saw 
His holy corpse, ere Wardilaw 
Hail'd him with joy and fear ; 
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And, after many wanderings past. 
He chose his lordly seat at last, 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast. 

Looks down upon the Wear. 
There, deep in Durham's Gothic shade, 
His reliques are in secret laid ; 

But none may know the place. 
Save of his holiest servants three. 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy. 

Who share that wondrous grace. 

XV. 

Who may his miracles declare ! 

Even Scotland's dauntless king, and heir, 

(Although with them they led 
Galwegians, wild as ocean's gale. 
And Lodon's knights, all sheathed in mail. 
And the bold men of Teviofedale,) 

Before his standard fled. 
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Twas he^ to vindicate his reign. 
Edged Alfred's faulchion on the Dane, 
And tum'd the conqueror back again. 
When, with his Norman bowyer band. 
He came to waste Northumberhmd. 

XVI. 
But fain St Hilda's nuns would leam. 
If, on ja rock, by Lindis&m, 
Saint Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
The sea-bom beads that bear his name : 
Such tales had Whitby's fishers told. 
And said they might his shape behold. 

And hear his anvil sound ; 
A deaden'd dang, — a huge dim form. 
Seen but, and heard, when gathering storm 

And night were closing round. 
But this, as tale of idle 6me, 
The nuns of Lindisfium disclaim. 
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XVII. 
While round the fire such legends go. 
Far different was the scene of woe^ 
Where^ in a secret isle beneath. 
Council was held of life and death. 

It was more dark and lone that vaults 
Than the worst dungeon cell ; 

Old Colwulf built it, for his fault 
In penitence to dwell. 
When he, for cowl and beads, laid down 
The Saxon battle-axe and crown. 
This den, which, chilling every sense 

Of feeling, hearing, sight. 
Was call'd the Vault of Penitence, 

Excluding air and light. 
Was, by the prelate Sexhelm made 
A place of burial for such dead. 
As, having died in mortal sin. 
Might not be laid the church within. - 
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'Twas now a place of punishment ; 
Whence if so loud a shriek were sent^ 

As reach'd the upper air. 
The hearers bless'd themselves, and 8aid> 
The spirits of the sinful dead 

Bemoaned their torments there» 

XVIII. 

})Ut though, in the monastic pile;. 
Did of this penitential aisle 

Some vague tradition go> 
Few only, save the Abbot, knew 
Where the place lay ; and still more few 
Were those, who had from him the clew 

To that dread vault to go. 
Victim and executioner 
Were blind-fold when transported there. 
In low dark rounds the arches hung. 
From. the rude rock the side- walls sprung; 
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The grave-stpnes, rudely sculptured o'er. 
Half sunk in earth, by time half wore. 
Were all the pavement of the floor ; 
The mildew drops fell one by one. 
With tinkling plash, upon the stone. 
A cresset,* in an iron chain. 
Which served to light this drear domain. 
With damp and darkness seem'd to strive, 
As if it scarce might keep alive ; 
And yet it dimly served to shew 
The awful conclave met below, 

XIX. 

There, met to doom in secrecy. 
Were placed the heads of convents three ; 
All servants of Saint Benedict, 
The statutes of whose order strict 
On iron table lay ; 

• Antique Chandelier. 
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In long black dress^ on seats of stone. 
Behind were these three judges shewn. 

By the pale cresset's ray : 
The Abbess of Saint Hilda's, there. 
Sate for a space with visage bare. 
Until, to hide her bosom's swell, 
And tear-drops that for pity fell. 

She closely drew her veil : 
Yon shrouded figure, as I guess. 
By her proud mien and flowing dress. 
Is T3memouth's haughty Prioress, 

And she with awe looks pale : 
And he, that Ancient Man, whose sight 
Has long been quench'd by age's night. 
Upon whose wrinkled brow alone. 
Nor ruth, nor mercy's trace is shown. 

Whose look is hard and stern,-— 
Saint Cuthbert's Abbot is his stile ; 
For sanctity call'd, through the isle. 

The Saint of Lindisfarn, 
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XX. 

Before them stood a guilty pair ; 
But, though. an equal fate they share^ 
Yet one alone deserves our care. 
Her sex a page's dress belied ; 
The doak and doublet^ loosely tied. 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide* 

Her cap down o*er her face she drew ; 
And, on her doublet-breast. 

She tried to hide the badge of blue. 
Lord Marmion's fidcon crest. 
But, at the Prioress' command, 
A Monk undid the silken band. 

That tied her tresses &ir. 
And raised the bonnet firom her headf 
And down her slender form they spread. 

In ringlets rich and rare. 
Constance de Beyerley they Jciiow» - 
Sister profess'd of Fontevraud, 

o 2 
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Whom the church numher'd with the dead. 
For broken vcfws^ and convent fled. 

XXL 
When thus her face was given to view, 
(Although so pallid was her hue. 
It did a ghastly contrast bear 
To those bright ringlets glistering fair,) 
Her look composed, and steady eye. 
Bespoke a matchless constancy. 
And there she stood, so calm and pale. 
That, but her breathing did not fail. 
And motion slight of eye and head. 
And of her bosom, warranted 
That neither sense nor pulse she lacks. 
You might have thought a form of wax. 
Wrought to the very life, was there ; 
So still she wa8> so pale, so fair. 
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XXII. 

Her comrade was a sordid soul^. 

Such as does- murder for a meed ; 
Who, but of fear; knows no controul. 
Because his conscience, sear*d and foul. 

Feels not the import of his deed ; 
One, whose brute-feeling ne'er aspires 
Beyond his own more brute desires. 
Such tools the Tempter ever needs. 
To do the savagest of deeds ; 
For them no vision'd terrors daunt. 
Their nights no fancied spectres haunt ; 
One fear with them, of all most base. 
The fear of death, — alone finds place. 
This wretch was clad in frock and cowl. 
And shamed not loud to moan and howl. 
His body on the floor to dash. 
And crouch, like hound beneath the lash ; 
While his mute partner, standing near. 
Waited her doom without a tear. 
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XXIII. 

F 

Yet well the luckless wretch might shriek^ 
Well might her paleness terror speak ! 
For there were seen^ in that dark, wall. 
Two niches, narrow, deep, and tall ;— 
Who enters at such griealy door. 
Shall ne'er, I ween, find exit more. 
In each a slender meal was laid. 
Of roots, of water, and of bread : 
By each, in Benedictine dress. 
Two hagard monks stood motionless ; 
Who, holding high a blazing torch, 
Shew'd the grim entrance of the porch : 
Reflecting back the ismoky beam, 
' The dark-red walls and arches gleam. 
Hewn stones and cement were displayed. 
And building tools in order laid. 

XX [V. 

These executioners were chose. 

As men who were with mankind foes. 
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And^ with despite and envy fired. 
Into the cloister had retired ; 
Or who, in desperate doubt of grace. 
Strove, by deep penamoe, to efface 

Of some foul crime the stain ; 
For, as the vassals of her wiU, 
Such men the church selected still. 
As either joy'd in doing ill. 
Or tiiought more grace to gain. 
If, in her cause, they wrestled down 
Feelings their nature strove to own. 
By strange device were diey brought th^re> 
They knew not how, and knew not where. 

XXV. 

And now that blind old Abbot rose. 

To speak the Chapter's doom. 
On those the wall was to inclose. 

Alive, within the tomb ; 
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But stopp'd, because lliat woeful Maid^ 
Gathering her powers, to speak essay'd^ 
Twice she essay'd^ and twice in vain ; 
Her accents might no utterance gain ; 
Nought but imperfect murmurs slip 
From her convulsed and quivering lip : 
'Twixt each attempt all was so stilli 
You seem'd to bear a distant rill*- 

'Twas ocean's swells and falls ; 
For though this vault of sin and fefu* 
Was to the sounding surge so near, 
A tempest there you scarce could hear^ 
So massive were the walls. 

XXVL 

At length, an effort sent apart 

The blood that curdled to her heartj 

And light came to her eye. 
And colour dawn'd upon her cheek, 
A hectic and a fluttered streak, 
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Like thiit left on the Cheviot peak. 

By Autumn's stormy sky ; 
And when her silence broke at length, 
Still as she spoke, she gather*d strength. 

And arm'd herself to bear ;-« 
It was a fearful sight to see 
Such high resolve and constancy. 

In form so soft and fair. 

XXVII. 
'^ I speak not to implore your grace ; 
Well know I, for one minute's space 

Successless might I sue : 
Nor do I speak your prayers to gain; 
For if a death of lingering pain. 
To cleanse my sins, be penance vain. 

Vain are your masses too. — 
I listen'd to a traitor's tale, 
I left the convent and the veil. 
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For three long years I bow'd my pride^ 
A horse-boy in his train to ride ; 
And well my folly's meed he gtLve, 
Who forfeited^ to be his slave^ 
All here^ and all beyond the grave.— 
He saw young Clara's face more fair^ 
He knew her of broad lands the heir. 
Forgot his vows, his faith forswore. 
And Constance was beloved no more.— 

'Tis an old tale, and often told ; 
But, did my fiite and wish agree. 

Ne'er had been read, in story old. 

Of maiden true betray'd for gold. 
That loved, or was avenged, like me i 



f 



XXVUI. 
" The King approved his &vcmrite's aim ; 
In vain a rival barred his claim. 
Whose faith with Clare's was plight. 
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For he attaints that rival's fiime 
With treason's charge-— and on they came^ 
In mortal lists to fight. 

Their oaths are said^ 

Their prayers are pray'd. 

Their lances in the rest are laid» 
They meet in mortal shock ; 
And hark ! the throng/ with thundering cry^ 
Shout " Marmion, Marmion, to the sky^ 

Be Wilton to the hlock I" 
Say ye, who preach heaven shall decide^ 
When in the lists two champions ride. 

Say, was heaven's justice here ? 
When, loyal in his love and faith, 
Wilton found overthrow or death. 

Beneath a traitor's spear. 
How false the charge, how true he fell. 
This guilty packet best can tell." — 
Then drew a packet from her breast. 
Paused, gather'd voice, and spoke the rest. 
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XXIX. 

" Still was false Mannion's bridal staid; 
To Whitby's convent fled the maid^ 

The hated match to shun. 
' Ho ! shifts she thus ?' king Henry cried, 
' Sir Marmion^ she shall be thy bride^ 

If she were sworn a nun.' 
One way remain'd — the king's command 
Sent Marmion to the Scottish land : 
I linger'd here^ and rescue plann'd 

For Clara and for me : 
This caitiff Monk^ for gold, did swear^ 
He would to Whitby's shrine repair^ 
And, by his drugs, my rival fair 

A saint in heaven should be. 
But ill the dastard kept his oath. 
Whose cowardice has undone us botht 

XXX. 

*' And now my tongue the secret tells. 
Not that remorse my bosom swells. 
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But to assure my soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion. 
Had fortune my last hope betray'd^ 
This packet, to the king convey'd. 
Had given him to the headsman's stroke^ 
Although my heart that instant broke. — 
Now, men of death, work forth your will. 
For I can suffer, and be stOl ; 
And come he slow, or come he fast. 
It is but Death who. comes, at last. 

XXXI. 

" Yet dread me, from my living tomb. 
Ye vassal slaves of bloody Rome ! 
If Marmion's late remorse should wake. 
Full soon such vengeance will he take. 
That you shall wish the fiery Dane 
Had rather been your guest again. 
Behind, a darker hour ascend9 1 
The altars quake, the crosier bends^ 
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The ire of a despotic King 
Rides forth upon destruction's wing. 
Then shall these vaults, so strong and deep. 
Burst open to the sea-winds' sweep ; 
Some traveller then shall find my bones. 
Whitening amid disjointed stones. 
And, ignorant of priests' cruelty. 
Marvel such relics here should be." — 

XXXIL 
Fix'd was her look, and stem her air ; 
Back from her shoulders streamed her hair ; 
The locks, that wont her brow to shade. 
Stared up erectly from her head ; 
Her figure seem'd to rise more high ; 
Her voice, despair's wild energy 
Had given a tone of prophecy. 
Appall'd the astonish'd oondave sate ; 
With stupid eyes, the men of fate 
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Gazed on the light inspired form. 
And listened for the aven^ng storm ; 
The judges felt the victim's dread ; 
No hand was moved, no word was said. 
Till thus the Abbot's doom was given. 
Raising, his sightless balls to heaven :^- 
'' Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 
Sinful brother, part in peace I"— » 
From that dire dungeon, place of doom, 
Of execution too, andtomb* 

Paced forth the judges three ; 
Sorrow it were, and shame, to tell 
The butcher- work that there befell. 
When they had glided from the cell 

Of sin and misery. 

XXXIIL 
An hundred winding steps convey 
That condave to the upper day ; 
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But, ere they breathed the fresher air^ 
They heatd the shriekings of despair^ 

And many a stifled groan : 
With speed their i:^ward way they take^ 
(Such speed as age and fear can make^) 
And cross'd themselves for terror's sake^ 

As hurrying^ tottering on : 
Even in the vesper's heavenly tone^ 
They seem'd to hear a dying groan^ 
And bade the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 
Slow o'er the midnight wave it swung^ 
Northumbrian rocks in answer rung ; 
To Warkworth cell the echoed roH'd, 
His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 
The Bamborough peasant raised his head^ 
But slept ere half a prayer he said ; 
So far was heard the mighty knell^ 
The stag sprung up on Cheviot Felly 
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Spread his broad nostril to the wind. 
Listed before^ aside, behind. 
Then couch'd him down beside the hind. 
And quaked among the mountain fern. 
To hear that sound, so dull and stern. 
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TO 



WILLIAM ERSKINE, Esq. 



AshesHel, Eitricke Forest. 
Like April morning clouds, that pass 

With varying shadow, o'er the grass, 

« 

And imitate, on field and furrow, « 

Life's chequer'd scene of joy and sorrow ; 
Like streamlet of the mountain north. 
Now in a torrent racing forth. 
Now winding slow its silver train. 
And almost slumbering on the plain ; 
Like breezes of the autumn day. 
Whose voice inconstant dies away. 
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And ever swells again as fast^ 

When the ear deems its murmur past ; 

Thus various^ my romantic theme 

Flits^ winds^ or sinks^ a morning dream. 

Yet pleased, our eye pursues the trace 

Of Light and Shade's inconstant race ; 

Pleased, views the rivulet afar. 

Weaving its maze irregular ; 

And pleased, we listen as the breeze 

Heaves its wild sigh through Autumn trees ; 

Then wild as doud, or stream, or gale,] 

Flow on, flow unconfined, my tale. 

Need I to thee, dear Erskine, tell, 
I love the license all too well. 
In sounds now lowly, and now strong. 
To raise the desultory song ?— 
Oft, when 'mid such capricious chime. 
Some transient fit of lofty rhyme 
To thy kind judgment seem'd excuse 
For many an etror of the muse. 
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Oft hast thou said, ^^ If, still mis-spent^ 
l^hine hours to poetry are lent. 
Go, and, to tame thj wandering course. 
Quaff from the fountain at the sou^ ; 
Approach those masters, o'er whose tomb 
Immortal laurels ever bloom : 
Instructive of the feebler bard. 
Still from the grave their voice is beard ; 
From them, and from the paths they shew'd, 
Chuse honoured guide and practised road ; 
Nor ramble on through brake and maze. 
With harpers rude of barbarous days. 

'^ Or, deem'st thou not our later time- 
Yields topic me'et for classic rh3naie ? 
Hast thou no elegiac verse 
For Brunswick's venerable hearse f 
What! not a line, a tear^ a sigh. 
When valour bleeds for liberty ?— <- 
Oh, hero of that glorious time. 
When, with imrivall'd light sublime, — 
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Though martial Austria, and though all 
The might of Russia, and the Gaul, 

Though banded Europe stood her foefr— 

* 

The star of Brandenburgh arose ! 
Thou could'st not live to see her beam 
For ever quench'd in Jena's stream. 
Lamented chief! — it was not given 
To thee to change the doom of heaven. 
And crush that dragon in its birth. 
Predestined scourge of guilty earth. 
Lamented chief! — not thine the power. 
To save in that presumptuous hour. 
When Prussia hurried to the field, 
^d snatch'd the spear, but left the shield ! 
Valour and skill 'twas thine to try. 
And, tried in vain, 'twas thine to die. 
Ill had it seem'd thy silver hair 
The last, the bitterest pang to share. 
For princedoms reft, and scutcheons riven. 
And birthrights to usurpers given ; 
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Thy lands, thy children's wrongs to feel. 
And witness woes thou could'st not heal ! 
On thee relenting heaven bestows 
For honoor'd life an honoured close ; 
And when revolves, in time's sure change. 
The hour of Germany's revenge. 
When, breathing fury for her sake. 
Some new Arminius shall awake. 
Her champion, ere he strike, shall come 
To whet his sword on Brunswick's tomb. 

'^ Or of the Red-Cross hero teach. 
Dauntless in dungeon as on breach : 
Alike to him the sea, the shore. 
The brand, the bridle, or the oar ; 
Alike to him the war that calls 
Its votaries to the shatter'd walls. 
Which the grim Turk, besmear'd with bloody 
Against the Invincible made good ; 
Or that, whose thundering voice could wake 
The silence of the polar lake. 
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When stubbing Russ^ and metal'd Swede^ 
On the warp'd urave tbm deatii-gasiie pUy'd ; 
Or that> where vengeance and afl&ight 
Howl'd round the father of the %ht^ 
Who snatch'd) on Alexandria's sand^ r 
The conqueror's wreadi witli dying haiid. 

" Oty if to touch such c^ord be thine, 
Restore the ancient tragic line. 
And emulate the notes that rung 
From the wild harp^ which silent hung 
By silver Avon's holy shore^ 
Till twice an hundred years roll'd o'er ; 
When she^ the htM Enchantress, came. 
With fearless hand and heart on flame ! 
From the pale willow snatched the treasure. 
And swept it with a kindred measure. 
Till Avcm's swans, while rung the grove 
With Monfort's hate and Basil's love. 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem'd their own Shakespeare lived again."— 
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Thy friendship thus thy judgment wronging^ 

With praises not to me belonffing^ . 

In task more meet for mightiest powers^ 

Would'st thou engage my thriftless hours. 

But say^ my Erskine^ hast thou weigh'd 

That secret power by all obe/d, 

Which warps not less the passive mind^ 

Its source conceal'd or undefined ; 

Whether an irapulse^ that has birth 

Socm as the infant wakes on earthy 

One with our feelings and our powers^ 

And rather part of us than ours ; 

Or whether fitlier term'd the sway 

Of habit^ form'd in early day ? 

Howe'er derived^ its force confessed 

Rules with despotic sway the breast^ 

And drags us on by viewless chain. 

While taste and reason plead in vain. 

Look east, and ask the Belgian why, 

Beneath Batavia's sultry sky, 

f2 
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He seeks not eager to inhale 

The freshness of the mountain gale^ 

Content to rear his whiten'd wall 

Beside the dank and dull* canal ? 

He'll say^ from youth he loved to see 

The white sail gliding by the tree. 

Or see yon weather-beaten hind^ 

Whose sluggish herds before him wind^ 

Whose tatter'd plaid and rugged cheek 

His northern dime and kindred speak ; 

Through England's laughing meads he goes^ 

And England's wealth around him flows ; 

Ask, if it would content him well^ 

At ease in these gay plains to dwells 

Where hedge-rows jspread a verdant screen^ 

And spires and forests intervene. 

And the neat cottage peeps between ? 

No ! not for these will he exchange 

His dark Lochaber's boundless range^ 
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Nor for fair Devon's meads forsake 
Bennevis grey^ and Garry's lake. 

Thuss while I ape the measure wild 
Of tales that charm'd me yet a child. 
Rude though they be, still with the chime 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 
And feelings, roused, in life's first day. 
Glow in the line^ and prompt the lay. 
Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Whicb charm'd my fancy's wakening hour. 
Though ho broad river swept along. 
To claim, perchance, heroic song ; 
Though sigh'd no groves in summer gale. 
To prompt of love a softer tale ; 
Though scarce a puny streamlet's speed 
Claim'd homage from a shepherd's reed ; 
Yet was poetic impulse given. 
By the green hill and dear blue heaven. 
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It was a barren aoene, and wild^ 

Where naked cliffs were nidd j piled ; 

But ever and anon between 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely in£int knew 

Recesses where the wall-flower grew> 

And honey^suekle loved to crawl 

Up the low acag and ruined wall. 

I deem'd such nooks the sweetest shade 

The sun in all its round survey'd ; 

And still I thought that shatter'd tower 

The mightiest work of human pow^ ; 

And marveirdy as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitched my mind^ 

Of forayers^ who^ with headlong force^ 

Down from that strength had spurr'd their horse, 

Their southern rapine to r^ew. 

Far in the distant Cheviots blue^ 

And^ home returning^ fill'd the hall 

With revel^ wassel-route^ and brawl.— 
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Methought that still with trump and clang 
The gate-way's broken arches rang ; 
Methought grim features^ seam'd with scars^ 
Glared through the window's rusty bars. 
And ever^ by ^ winter hearth. 
Old tales I heard of woe or mirth^ 
Of lovers' sleights^ of ladies' charms. 
Of witches' spells^ of warriors' arms ; 
Of patriot battles, won of old 
By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold ; 
Of later fields of feud and fight. 
When, pouring from their Highland.heightj 
The Scottish dans, in headlong sway. 
Had swept the scarlet ranks away. 
WhUe stretch'd at length upon the floor. 
Again I fought each combat o'er. 
Pebbles and shells, in order laid. 
The mimic ranks of war display'd ; 
And onward still the Scottish Lion bore. 
And still the scatter'd Southron fled before. 
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Stilly with vain fondness, could I trace. 
Anew, each kind familiar face. 
That brighten'd at our evening fire ; 
From the thatch'd mansion's grey-hair'd Sire, 
Wise without learning, plain and good. 
And sprung of Scotland's gentler blood ; 
Whose eye in age, quick, dear, and keen, 
Shew'd what in youth its glance had been ; 
Whose doom discording neighbours sought. 
Content with equity unbought ; 
To him the venerable Priest» 
Our frequent and familiar guest. 
Whose life and manners well could paint 
Alike the student and the saint ; 
Alas ! whose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke : 
For I was way- ward, bold, and wild, 
A self-will'd imp, a grandame's child ; 
But half a plague, and half a jest. 
Was still endured, beloved, carest. 
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From me^ thus nurtured^ dost thou ask 
The classic poet's well-conn'd task ? 
Nay^ Erskine^ nay — on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-bell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip^ prune the vine^ 
But freely let the woodbine twine. 
And leave untrimm'd the eglantine : 
Nay, my friend, nay— since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays. 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 
My flatten'd thought, or cumbrous line. 
Still kind, as is thy wont, attend. 
And in the minstrel spare the friend, 
Though wild as doud, as stream, as gale. 
Flow forth, flow imrestrain'd, my tale ! 
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CANTO THIRD. 



^{)e i&O0teI, or 3fnn* 



I. 
The Hvelong day Lord Marmion rode : 
The* mountain path the Palmer shew'd ; 
By glen and streamlet winded stilly 
Where stunted birches hid the rill. 
They might not chuse the lowland road^ 
For the Merse forayers were abroad. 
Who, fired with hate and thirst of prey^ 
Had scarcely fail'd to bar their way. 
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Oft on the trampling band, from crown 

Of some tall cliff, the deer look'd down ; 

On wing of jet, from his repose 

In the deep heath, the black-cock rose ; 

Sprung from the gorse the timid roe. 

Nor waited for the bending bow ; 

And when the stony path began. 

By which the naked peak they wan. 

Up flew the snowy ptarmigan. 

The noon bad Icmg been passed before 

They gained tfie lieight of Lammermore ; 
Thence winding down the northern way^ 
Before them, at the close of day. 
Old Gifford's towers and hamlet lay, 

II. 
No summons calls them to the tower. 
To spend the hospitable hour. 
To Scotland's camp the Lord was gone; 
His cautious dame, in bower alone. 
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Dreaded her castle to uneloge^ 

So late^ to unknown friends or foes. 
On through the hamlet as they paced^ 
Before a porch^ whose front was graced 
With bush and flagon trimly placed. 

Lord Marmion drew his rein : 
The village inn seem'd large, though rude.; 
Its cheerful fire and hearty food 
Might well relieve his train. 

Down from their seats the horsemen sprang. 

With jingling spurs the court-yard rang ; 

They bind their horses to the stall, 

For forage, food, and firing call, 

And various clamour fills the hall ; 

Weighing the labour with the cost. 

Toils everywhere the bustling host. 

III. 
Soon, by the chimney's merry blaze. 
Through the rude hostel might you gaze ; 
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Might see, where, in dark nook aloof/ 
The rafters of the sooty roof 

Bore wealth of winter cheer ; 
Of sea-fowl dried, and solands store, 

r . 

And gammons of the tusky boar. 

And savoiuy haunch of deer. 
The chimney arch projected wide ; 
Above, around it, and beside. 

Were tools for housewives' hand ; 
Nor wanted, in that martial day. 
The implements of Scottish fray. 

The buckler, lance, and brand. 
Beneath its shade, the place of state. 
On oaken settle Marmion sate. 
And view'd, around the blazing hearth. 
His followers mix in noisy mirth. 
Whom with brown ale, in jolly tide. 
From ancient vessels ranged aside. 
Full actively their host supplied. 



».^ 
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IV. 
Their's was the glee of martial breast. 
And laughter their's at little jest ; 
And oft Lord Marmion deign'd to aid. 
And mingle in the mirth they made : 
For though, with men of high degree. 
The proudest of the proud was he. 
Yet, train'd in camps, he knew the art 
To win the soldiers* hardy heart. 
They love a captain to obey, 
Boisterous as March, yet fresh as May ; 
With open hand, and brow as free. 
Lover of wine, and mipstrelsy ; 
Ever the first to scale a tower, 
As venturous in a lady's bower : — 
Such buxom diief shall lead his host 
From India'd fires to Zembla's frost. 

V. 

Resting upon his pilgrim staff. 
Right opposite the Palmer stood ; 
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His thin dark visage seen but half^ 

Half hidden by his hood. 
Still fix'd on Mftrmion was his look. 
Which he, who ill such gaze could brook. 

Strove by a frown to quell ; 
£ut not for that, though more than onoe 
Full met their stem encountering glance^ ^ 

The Palmer's visage fdl, 

VI. 

By fits less fi^quent from the crowd 
Was heard the burst of laughter hmd ; 
For still, as squire and archer stared 
On that dark face and matted beard. 

Their glee sud game declined. 
All gazed at length in silence drear, 
Unbroke, save when in comrade's ear 
Some yeoman, wondering in his fear. 

Thus whisper'd forth his mind .-— 
'^ Saint Mary 1 saw*st diou e'er suob sight? 
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How pale his cheek, his eye how bright, 
Whene'er^the fire-brand's fickle light 

Glances beneath his cowl ! , 
Full on our Lord he sets his eye ; 
For his best palfirey, woul^ not I 

Endure that sullen scowL" 

VIL 
But Marmion, as to chase the awe 
Which thus had quell'd their hearts, who saw 
The ever- varying fire-light she^ 
That figure stem and face of wofe. 

Now call'd upon a squire t— 
" Fitz-Eustace, know'st thou not some lay. 
To speed the lingering night away ? 

We slumber by the &ee" 

VIII. 
" So please you," thus jhe youth rejoin'd, 
'' Our choicest minstrel's left bdiind. 
VOL. III. a 
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Ill may we hope to please your ear, 
Accustom'd ConstaDf s strains to hjBar. 
The harp full defUy can he strike. 
And wake the lover's lute alike; 
To dear Saint Valentine, no thrush 
Sings livelier from a spring-tide bush ; 
No nightingale her love-lorn tune 
More sweetly warbles to the moon. 
Woe to the cause, whate'er it be. 
Detains from us his m^elody, 
Lavish'd on rod&s, and billows stem. 
Or duller mopks of Lindisfiuii. 
Now must I venture, as I may. 
To sing bis &T4Mirite roundelay.' 



IX. 
A mellow voice Fitz-Eustace had^ 
The air he chose was Wild and sad ; 
Such buFe I hieiurd, in ^oottish land. 
Rise from Hm busy harvest bend. 
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When falls hefcre the moantaineer. 
On lowland plains^ the ripened ear. 
Now one shrill voice the notes prolong. 
Now a wild chorus swells the song : 
Oft have I listen'd^ and stood stilly 
As it came softened up the hill. 
And deem'd it the lament of men 
Who languish'd for their native glen ; 
And thought how sad would be such sound. 
On Susquehana's swampy ground, 
Kentucky's wood-encumber'd brake^ 
Or wild Ontario's boundless lake> 
.Where heart-sick exiles, in the atrain, 
Ilecall'd fair Scotland's hiQs again ! 

X. 

Where shall the lover rest. 

Whom the fisttes sever 
From his true maidiai*s btes«|» 

Parted for ever ? 
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Where^ through groves deep and high. 

Sounds the far billow. 
Where early violets die. 

Under the willow. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu loroy &c. Soft shall be his pillow.. 

There, through the sununer day. 

Cool streams are laving ; 
There, while the tempests sway. 

Scarce are boughs waving ; 
There, thy rest shalt thou take. 

Parted for ever. 
Never again to wake. 

Never, O never. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu loro, &c. f^eveVf O never. 

XK 
Where shall the traitor rest^ . 
He, the deceiver. 
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Who could win maiden's breast. 

Ruin, and leave her ? 
In the lost battle. 

Borne down by the flying. 
Where mingles war's rattle 

With groans, of the dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu lora, &c There shall he be lying. 

Her wing shall the eagle flap 

O'er the false-hearted. 
His warm blood the wolf shall lap, 

Ere life be parted. 
Shame and dishonour sit 

By his grave ever ; 
Blessing shall hallow it,— <• 

Never, O never I 

CHORUS. 

Eleu loro, &e. Never, O never. 
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XII. 

It ceased, the melandiolj aawad. 
And silence sunk on all around. 
The air was sad ; but sadder still 

It fell on Mannion's ear. 
And plain'd as if disgrace and iU, 

And shameM death, were near* 
He dtew his mantle past his fiiee. 

Between it and the band. 
And rested with his head a space. 

Reclining on his hand. 
His thoughts I scan not ; but I w«en. 
That, could their import haivi^ been seen. 
The meanest groom in all thie hall. 
That e'er tied coursor to a stall. 
Would scajrce have wish*d to be their prey. 
For Lutterward and Fontenaye. 

XIII. 
High minds, of native pride and force. 
Most deeply feel thy pangs. Remorse ! 

9 
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Fear^ for their scourge, mean viUains faafV«^ 
Thou art the torturer ci the brave ! 
Yet fatal strength they boast, to steel 
Their minds to bear the wounds they feel. 
Even while they writhe beneath the smart 
Of civil ocmffict in the heart. 
For soon Lord Marmion raised his head. 
And, smiling, to Fit2-£ustace said,-— 
*^ Is it not strange, that, as ye sung, 
Seem'd in mine ear a death-peal rung, 
Such as in nunneries they toll 
For some departing sister's soul ? 

Say, what may this portend ?"— 
Then &fst the Palmer silence broke, 
(The live-long day he had not spoke,) 

« The death of a dear friend." 

XIV. 
Marmion, w^i»ese steady heart and eye 
Ne'er changed in worst extremity ; 
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Marmion^ whose soul could scuntly brook. 
Even from his king, a haughty look ; 
Whose accent of qonuxuuid controul'd. 
In camps, the boldest of the bold — 
Thought, look, and utterance, fail'd him now, 
Fall'n was his glance, and flush'd his brow : 

For either in, the tone. 
Or something in tbe Palmer's look. 
So fuU upon his conscience strook. 

That answer he found none. 
Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave, 
A fool's wild speech confounds the wise, 
And proudest princes vail their eyes 

Before their meanest slave. 

XV. 

Well might he faulter ! — ^By his aid 
Was Constance Beverley betray'd ; 
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Not that he augur'd of the dooxn^ 
Which on the liying- closed the tomb : 
But^ tired to hear the desperate maid 
Threaten by tums^ beseech^ upbraid ; 
And wroth^ because^ in wild despair^ 
She practised on the life of Clare ; 
Its fugitive the church he gave^ 
Though not a victim^ buj a slave ; 
And deem'd restraint in convent strange 
Would hide her wrongs, and her revenge; 
Himself, proud Henry's favourite peer. 
Held Romish thunders idle fear. 
Secure his pardon he might hold^ 
For some slight mulct of penance-gold. 
Thus judging, he gave secret way. 
When the stem priests surprised their prey : 
His train but deem'd the favourite page 
Was left behind, to spare his age ; 
Or other if they deem'd, none dared 
To mutter what he thought and heard : 

g2 
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Woe to the vassal, who durst pry 
Into Lord Macmion's privacy ! 

XVI. 
His conscience slept«-*be deeia'd her well^ 
And safe secured in distant cell ; 
But, waken'd by her fiivourite lay. 
And that strainge Palmer^s bodbig say. 
That fell so onuasoits imd drear. 
Full oa the object of his fear. 
To aid resnorae's venom'd throes. 
Dark tales of ccmvent vengeance rose ; 
And Constance, late betray'd and scorned. 
All lovely on his soul rcturn'd; 
Lovely as when, at treacherous call. 
She left her convent's peaceful ynSL, 
Crimson*d wi^h shame,, with terror mute. 
Dreading alike escape,, pursuit. 
Till love> victorious o'er alarms. 
Hid fears ami Uuahed in his arms. 
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XVII. 

" Alas !" he thought, ^^ how changed that mien ! 

How changed these timid looks have been. 

Since years of guilt and of disguise^ 

Have steel'd her brow, and arm'd her eyes ! 

No more of virgin terror speaks 

The blood that mantles in her cheeks ; 

Fierce, and unfeminine, are there. 

Frenzy for joy, for grief despair ; 

And I the cause — ^for whom were given 

Her peace on earth, her hopes in heaven !— 

Would," thought he, as the picture grows, 

'' I on its stalk had Jefit the rose ! 

O why should man's success remove 

The very dmrrns that wake his love !— 

Her convent's peaceful solitude 

Is now a prison harsh and rude ; 

And, pent within the narrow ceU, 

How will her spirit chafe and swell ! 

How brook the stem monastic laws ! 

The penance how^^-and I the cause !•*- 
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Vigil and scourge-— percbaiice even worse !"— 
And twice he rose to cry *' to horse !" 
And twice his sovereign's mandate came^ 
Like damp upon a kindling flame ; 
And twice he thought, " Gave I not charge 
She should he safe, though not at large ? 
They durst not, for their island, shred 
One golden ringlet from her head." — 

XVIII. 
While thus in Marmion's hosom strove 
Repentance and reviving love. 
Like whirlwinds, whose contending sway 
I've seen Loch Vennachar obey. 
Their Host the Palmer s speech had heard 
And, talkative, took up the word : — 

" Aye, reverend Pilgrim, you, who stray 
From Scotland's simple land away. 

To visit realms afar. 
Full often learn the art to know 
Of future weal, or future woe. 

By word, or sign, or star. 
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Yet migbt a knight his fortune hear^ 
If^ knight-like^ he despises fear. 
Not far firom hence ; — if fathers old 
Aright our hamlet legend told.*'-— 
These broken words the moiials move^ 
(For marvels still the vulgar love ;) 
And, Marmion giving licence cold. 
His tale the Host thus gladly told. 

" A clerk could tell what years have flown 
Since Alexander fiU'd our throne, 
(Third monarch of that warlike name,) 
And eke the time when here he came 
To seek Sir Hugo, then our lord : 
A braver never drew a sword ; 
A wiser never, at the hour 
Of midnight, spoke the word of power : 
The same, whom ancient records call 
The founder of the Goblin-Hall. 
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I would^ Sir Knight, your longar gtay 
Gave you that caycm to survey. 
Of lofty roof^ and aknple size. 
Beneath the eastle deep it lies : 
To hew die living rock profound. 
The floor to pave, the arch to round. 
There never toil'd a mortal arm. 
It all was wrought by word and charm ; 
And I have heard my grandsire say. 
That the wild clamour and afiray 
Of those dread artizans of heti. 
Who lafoour'd UQder Hugo's spell. 
Sounded as loud as ocean's war. 
Among the caverns of Dunbar. 

XX. 

'^ Hie King Lord Giffiord's castle sought. 
Deep-labouring with' uncertain thought : 
Even then he muater'd all his host. 
To meot upon die western coast ; 
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For Norse and Danish galteys plied 

Their oars within the frith of Clyde. 

There floated Haco's banner trim^ 

Above Norweyan warriors grim^ 

Savage of heart, and large of limb ; 

Threatening both contdnen^ and isle, 

Bute, Arnui, Cunninghuoie, and Kyle.* 

Lord Gifford^ deep beneath the ground, 

Heard Alexander's bugle sound. 

And tarried not his garb to change. 

But, in his wizard habit strange. 

Came forth,— -a quaint and fearful sight ! 

His mantle lined with fox-skins white ; 

His high and wrinkled forehead bore 

A pointed cap, such as oi yore 

Clerks say that Pharaoh's Magi wore ; 

His shoes were ihark'd with cross and spell. 

Upon his breast a pentade ; 

His zone, of virgin parchment thin, 

Or^ as some tell, of dead^man's skin. 
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Bore many a planetary sign^ 
Combust^ and retrograde^ and trine ; 
And in his hand he held, prepared, 
A naked sword without a guard.. 

XXI. 

*' Dire dealings with the fiendish race 
Had mark'd strange lines upon his face ; 
Vigil and fast had worn him grim. 
His eye-sight dazzled seem'd, and dim. 
As one unused to upper day ; 
Even his own m^als with dismay 
Beheld, Sir Knight, the griesly Sire, 
In this unwonted wild attire ; 
Unwonted, — for traditions run. 
He seldom thus beheld the sun. 
'* I know," he 8aid,-*his voice was hoarse. 
And broken seem'd its hollow force, — 
'^ I know the cause, although untold. 
Why the King seeks his vassal's hold : 
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Vainly from me my liege would knowr 
His kingdom's future weal or woe ; 
% But jet, if strong his arm and hearty 
His courage may do more than art. 

XXIL 
'^ Of middle air the demons proud^ 
Who ride upon the racking doud. 
Can read^ in fix'd or wandering star^ 
The issue of events a&r^ 
But still their sullen aid withhold^ 
Save when by mightier force controul'd. 
Such late I summon'd to my hall : 
And though so potent was the call. 
That scarce the deepest nook of hell 
I deem'd a refuge from the speU^ 
Yet, obstinate in silence. stUr, 
The haughty demon mocks my skill. 
But thou,— who little know'st thy might. 
As bom upon that blessed night,. 
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When yawning gmyes, and dying groan^ 
Proclaimed hell's empire o'^erthrown^-— 
With untaught valoor idudt ccxmpel 
Hesponse denied to magic spell." — 
" Gramercy/' quoth our Monarch free, 
'*" Place him but front to front with me. 
And, by this good and honoured brand. 
The gifr of C<£ur-^e-Lion'8 hand, 
Sooihly I swear, that, tide what tide. 
The demon shall a buffet bide." — 
His bearing bold the wizard view'd. 
And thus, well pleased, his speech renew'd.-^ 
^' There spoke the blood of Malcolm ! — mark : 
Forth pacing hence, at midnight dark. 
The rampart seek, whose circling croMOi 
Oests the ascent of yonder down : - 
A southern entrance shalt thou find ; 
There halt, and there thy bugle wind. 
And trust thine elifin foe to see. 
In guise of tjiy worst enemy : 
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Couch then thy lance^ and spur thy steed—* 
Upon him ! and Saint George to speed ! 
If he go down^ thou soon shalt know 
Whate'er tiiese airy sprites can shew ;-^ 
If thy heart fail thee in the strife^ 
I am no warrant for thy life,"— 

XXIIL 
" Soon as the midnight hell did ring^ 
Alone^ and arm'd^ forth rode the King 
To that old camp's deserted round : 
Sir Knight^ you well might mark the mound^ 
Lefl hand the town^— >the PSctish race^ 
The trench, long -since> in blood did trace ;, 
The moor around is brown and bare^ 
The space within is green u>d fair. . 
The spot our village children know^ 
For there the earliest wild-flowers grow ; 
But woe betide the wandering wight^ 
That treads its circles in the m'ght ! 
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The breadth across^ a bowshot dear. 
Gives ample space for full career; 
Opposed to the four points of heaven^ 
By four deep gaps are entrance given* 
The southernmost our monarch past> 
Halted^ and blew a gallant blast;. 
And on the north, within the ring, 
Appeared the form of England's king,. 
Who then, a thousand leagues afiur,. 
In Palestine waged holy war : 
Yet arms like England's did he wield. 
Alike the leopards in the shield, 
Alike his Syrian courser's frame. 
The rider's length of limb the same : 
liong afterwards did Scotland know. 
Fell Edward * was her deadliest foe. 

XXIV. 
" The vision made our Monarch start. 
But soon he nuum'd his noble hear^ 

* Edward I., lumamed Longsluuikl* 
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And in the first career they ran^ 

The Elfin Knight fell^ horse and man ; 

Yet did a splinter of his lance 

Through Alexander's visor glance. 

And ra^ed the skin— -a puny wound. 

The Eing^ light leaping to the ground> 

With naked blade his phantom foe 

Compell'd the future war to show. 
Of Largs he saw the glorious plain> 
Where still gigantic bones remain^ 

Memorial of the Danish war ; 
Himself he saw, amid the field. 
On high his brandish'd war-axe wield. 
And strike proud Haco from his car. 
While all around the shadowy kings 
Denmarks grim ravens cower'd their wings.. 

'Tib said, that, in that aiwful night, 

Remoter visions met his sight. 

Fore-shewing future conquests far, 

When our sons' sons wage northern war ; 
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A royal city^ tower and spire, 
Redden'd the midnight sky with 6re« 
And shouting crews her navy bore^ 
Triumphant to the victor shore. 
Such signs may learned clerks explain, 
They pa^ die wit of simple awaiii, 

XXV. 
" The joyftil Kitig tum'd home again. 
Headed his host, and queQ'd the Dane ; 
But yearly, when retum*d the night 
Of his strange combat with the sprite. 

His wound must bleed and smart ; 
Liord Gifford then would gibing iay> 
'' Bold as ye were, my liege, ye pay 

The penanee of your start." 
Long since, beneath Dunfcnnlme's nafe. 
King Alexander iUb his gxtive. 

Our Lady give him rest ! 
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Yet still the nightly spear and shield 
The Elfin Warrior doth wield. 

Upon the brown hill's breast ; 
And many a knight hath proved his chance. 
In the charm'd ring to break a lance. 

But all have foully sped ; 
3ave two, as legends tell, and they 
Were Wallace wight, and Gilbert Hay. — 

Gentles, my tale is said."— 

XXVL 
The quaighs* were deep, the liquor strong. 
And on tbe tale the yeoman throng 
Had made a eonunent sage and long^ 

But Mannippi gave a sign ; 
And, with their loxd^ the squires retire ; 
The rest, aromid the hoatel fire. 
Their drowsy limbs redjne j 

* A wooden cup, oompoied of ftavet hooped together. 
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For pillow^ underneath each head. 
The quiver and the targe W^re laid. 
Deep slumbering on the hostel floor. 
Oppressed with toil and ale, they snore : 
The dying flame, in fitful change. 
Threw on die group its shadows iftrange. 

XXVIL 
Apart, and nestling in the hay 
Of a waste loft, Fitz-Eustace lay ; 
Scarce, by the pale moonlight, were seen 
The foldings of his mantle green : 

# 

Lightly he dreamt, as youth will dream. 
Of sport by thicket, or by stream. 
Of hawk or hound, of ring or glove, 
Or, lighter yet, of lady's love* 
A cautious tread his dumber brok^> 
And, dose beside him> when he woke, 
' In moonbeam half, and half in gloom. 
Stood a tall form, with nodding plume ; ' 
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But^ ere his dagger Eiutace drew^ 
His master IVf artmon's ^mce he knew: 

XXVIII. 

— '' Fitz-Eustace ! rise^i-^I eaimot rest ; 

> 

Yon churrs wild legend haimts^my breast/ 
And graver thoughts fattve chafiMimy mood: 
The air must cool my^feverish' Uo0d p 
And fain would I ride ftiirtb, to «ee> - 
The scene of elfin diirailry. 
Arise^ and saddle me my steed-;: 
And^ gentle Eustace^ take ipoodrheed' 
Thou dost nor rouse- these dmwsy slaves i 
I would not^^that the pniliBg;]inanret • ' 
Had cause for saying', o'er theiv ale^ • 
That I could credit such:» tale;"*-«> . 
Then sofUy down Ae steps, they slidj 
Eustace the stable door undid^ 
And, darkling, Marmion's steed array'd. 
While, whispering, thus the Baron said :*- 

VOL. in. H 
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XXIX. 

" Did'st never^ good my youth^ bear t^. 
That on the hour when I was born^ 

8t George^ who graced my sire's chapelle^ 

Down from his steed of marble fel]^ 
A weary wight forlorn ? 

The flattering chaplains all agree. 

The champion left his steed to me. 

I would, the omen's truth to show. 

That I could meet this Elfin Foie! 

Blithe would I battle, for the right 

To ask one question at the sprite :— - 

Vain thought ! for elves, if elves there be, 

An empty race, by fount or sea. 

To dashing'waters dance and sing. 

Or round the green oak wheel their ring." — 

Thus speaking, he his steed bestrode. 

And from the hostel slowly rode. 
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XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace follow'd him abroad^ 
And mark'd him pace the village road^ 
And listen'd to his horse's tramp. 

Till, by the lessening sound. 
He judged that of the Pictish camp 
Lord Marmion sought the round. 
Wonder it seem'd, in the squire's eyes. 
That one, so wary held, and wise, — 
Of whom 'twas said, he scarce received 
For gospel, what the church believed,— 

Should, stirr'd by idle tale. 
Ride forth in silence of the night. 
As hoping half to meet a sprite, 

Array'd in plate and mail. 
For little did Fitz-Eustace know. 
That passions, in contending flow. 

Unfix the strongest mind ; 
Wearied from doubt to doubt to flee. 
We welcome fond credulity, 

« 

Guide confident, though blind. 
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XXXI. 

Little for this f'iU-EusUce eal«d> 

But^ patient^ waited t3i he heavd^- - 
At distance, pridc'd to utmosl speedy -* 
The foot-tramp of a flying $fy^f 
Come town-vaf d mshixig tm : 
First, dead, as if onturf ittrodey 
Then, clattering on the village road^— 
In other pace than forth he yode«^ 
Retum'd Lord Mannioik 

Down hastily he sprung &om seile. 

And, in his haste, well nigh be fdl; 

To the squire's hand the rei& he thi^w ' 

And spoke no word aa he withcbrew:' 

But yet the moonlight did betray, ' 

The falcon-crest was soil'd with day r '' 

And plainly might FitB«Bu8taee«ee, 

By stains upon the chiurgei7'« kiiee>' 

And his left side^ that on the mltor- 

He had not kept his footing wx^* 

• Uied by old pdetfflbr'ntflili ' 
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Long causing on these wondrous signs^ 
At length to rest the squire reclines^ 
Broken and short ; for stilly between. 
Would dreams of terror intervene : 
Eustace did ne'er so blithely mark 
The first notes of the morning lark. 
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NOTES TO CANTO I. 



Note I. 

Afwhenthethe Ckaniphnofthe Lake 
. JBrntert Morgana't fited Aoute^ 

Or m the Ckapd Perilout, 

Deapmng tpeOi and demotui* Jbrce, 

Haldt amver^e with the unburied oorte. — P. 22, 23. 
Th^ Bonanee of the Morte Arthnr contains a sort of 
atnidgmcnt of the poost celebrated adventures of the Round 
Table ; and^ being iviitten in comparatively modem language, 
gives the general reader an excdlent idea of what romanoes of 
chivalfy •actually were. It has also the merit of being written 
in pare old English ; and many of the wild adventures which 
it oMitaiaSf are tfild with^ simpHdiy bordering upon the sub- 
lime. •Sevcml 'Of these axe referred to in the text ; and \ would 
haveilliisfenite4them by more fiiU SEStraets, but as this curious 
wotk is about to be published,. Icenfifio myself ta the tale of 
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t 
of the Chapel Perilous, and of the quest of Sir Launcelot atler 

the Sangreall. 

" Right 80 Sir Launoelot departed ; and when he came to 
the Chapell Perilous, he alighted downe, and tied his horse to 
a little gate. And as soon as he was within the church-yard, 
he saw, on the front of the chapell, many faire rich shields 
turned upside downe, and many of the shields Sir Launoelot 
had seene knights have before ; with that he saw stand by liim 
thirtie great knights, more, by a yard, than any man that ever 
he had seene, and all those grinned and gnashed at Sir Laun- 
celot ; and when he saw their countenance, hee dread theni 
sore, and so put his shield afore him, and tooke his sword in 
his hand, ready to doe battaile ; and they were all armed in 
black hameis, ready, with their shields and swords drawen. 
And when Sir Launcelot would have gone through them, they 
scattered on every side of him, and gave him the way ; and 
therewith he waxed all bold, and entered into the chapell, and 
then hee saw no light but a dimme lampe buming, and then 
was hee ware of a corps covered with a doath of silke ; then 
Sir Launcelot stooped downe, and cut a piece of that doatb 
away, and tHen it fiured under him as if the earth had quaked a 
little, whereof hee was afieared, and then he saw a fidre swoid 
lye by the dead km'ght, and that he gat in his hand, and hied 
him out of the chapelL As soon as he was in the chai^iell- 
yerd, all the knights spoke to j^ with a giindy voice, and 
said, * Knight Sir Launcelot, lay that swoid from thee, or else 
thou shalt die.' ' Whether I live or die,' said Sir Launcelot, 
*> with no great words get yee it againe, therefore fight for it and 
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yee list.' Theiewitfa he passed through them ; md, beyond 
the cbappell-yerd, there met him a faur damosel, and said, ^ Sir 
LauDcdot, leave that sword behind thee, or thou wilt die for 
it.' * I will not leave it,' said Sir Launcelot, ' for no threats.' 
* No ?' said she ; * and ye did leave that sword, Queene Guen- 
ever should ye never see.* ' Then were- 1 foole and I would 
leave this sword,' said Sir Latmcelot. * Now, gentle knight,' 
said the damosel, * I require the^ to kisse me once.' * Nay,' said 
Sir Launcelot, ' that God fwbid !' ' Well, sir,' said she, < and 
thou haddest kissed me, thy life dayes had been done ; but 
now, alas !* said she, * I have lost all my labour ; for I ordein* 
ed thisdiappeU for thy sake, and for Sir Gawaine : and once I 
had Sir Gawaine within it ; and at that time he fought with 
that knight which thare lieth dead in yonder chappeO, Sir Gil- 
bert the bastard, and at that time hee smote off Sir Gilbert the 
bastard's left hand. And so. Sir Launcelot, now I tell thee, 
that I have loved thee this seaven yeare ; but there may no 
woman have thy love but Queene Guenever ; but sithen I may 
not rejoyce to have thy body alive, 1 had kept no more joy in 
this world but to have had thy dead body ; and I would have 
balmed it and served, and so have kept it my life daies, and 
daily I should have clipped thee, and kissed thee, in the despite 
of Queen Guenever.' * Yee say weO,' said Sir Launcelot ; ' Je- 
sus preserve me from your subtill craft !* And therewith he 
look has horse, and departed from her." 
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NolcII. 

. * t.AMi if lw mh trm gm mm f/k wmif Mght 
,Mtndgk$not>vkmvm waking ey9*^F.tS. 

Qua 4«|r» vto Arthux.irati-lMUiiig a high femt -with his 
Ko^iB of the .B^uiid'Tihleb ihe StmptaS^* or^wmel wt «f 
whidi die last pftHovfr. wmb eateo, a pmaow. wlidi^ which had 
loi^ fenwlned oonosdled fioni human eyw, baowue -of the not 
of tb« Jwdt .f i|ddenly.appe«s^ to hha aiid aU his cMr^Jry^ The 
ofmsffquence oi this YisioD was. that aU thci hniglila . Vttk o& 
tfae&A ^ jctem yow to leak the.i^ga^^lU ^»ts alasj ^i^rONiU 
only be revealed jto a haight U,i€m^.afiom^fi9i^fd'Vlk.4^f^ 
chivaliy, aodpiire^iidgiiiltl^^if 'ei!9jap|iir«E9atioD« 4iP8iz 
LaMOcelot's noble aopo roitli . fih weat» w^re thmafomt iQ^A^nd 
^afn by. his guilty intrigue ;vi|h.Q¥4«Pil9<ieui9r^ ^QanoW; 
and in this holy ^uest. hn ei^^ounftSRfd only ^uohrcMsgiVweliil dii- 
a«ten, as that wUdi fioUowg : 

" ,9ut. Sir l4ui«elot lo^e oTeKtMwfi a<id«en^Wiig,m.a/wild 
tqmtf and, hdd no path, hut as iiold 4dyi9tui» l^jhpmii.and 
at,the4a»t, he came.un^y 9,ffi9fifi i:yqMe,> j«h^dnd c p ny a d. ^wo 
wayes> in vast laodf ai^d^y tfa9 «Qwe,/wa8.a,«tnnffjtba^^pa of 
iparble; but it was flp4i^kcktfaat,Sirrl4U|RQa|oi might AOlhweU 
know what it was. TheB.£«i«fiu9oe}ofclooMLhxh^i m^mm 
an old cfaappell, and there he wend to have found people. And 
80 Sir Lancebt tied his honw to a tree, and there hee put off 
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hit «liieU* and hung k upon:* tret*: and Ihcn hm went unto 
the di^ppell doar» and found it ivisted and hroken. And 
within- he. found a ftire altac, fuU ndUy aimyod with eloth of 
iilk, andtheseAtoodaiaiseicaadlestiok^ whiehbeaie ox great 
candles» aad tbe.candkitiGke wali of alTer. And when Sir 
Laonodot «air tbi$ light, hce,had a. great will for 'to enter, into 
th^ «h«FiieU» hut .hee oould.findno i^e where he might cntCA 
Then wa« he^ y a e wn g .hewrie and dumaied. Then he returned* 
and wa^ ^gaine.co hw }ionetf and toobe off hie eaddlo and hii 
hndle^ and let \wxk, {Mituret and unlaoed his hehne, i»id ungird- 
ed .bi» ei^ord, iin4 laid him downe to aleepe upon hii shield be* 
foie tbeoroese. 

tSAnd so hee leU on. akqpew and halfe waking and halfe 
deqpingf . heft saw oom/e by. him .two falfreys, both faire and 
white» the.w)i|Gh..^ftt a Utter*, therein lying a sidse knight. 
And when hc^ w^^ ;Bigh the moese, iie thece «bode stiU, All 
this Sir .Tysuncetet snw and. heheldy for het dept not verily^ 
and hoe beard him fiay» ' Oh sweete JUord, when shall this tor* 
xpw. leni^.me* aiid> when. Ml tfan holy vessell eome by me, 
where tluough I shall be hlesaed» 6u I have endnred thus Jong 
fiur little trespass^* And thus a gnat while cevplahied the 
knifl^t, and aUwaies Sir Lanncelot heard it. With that, Sir 
Launeelot saw ^e^andlesdcke, . with die fire timers, come be- 
fore the: eiosse; but he oould see no body that brought it. 
AlsQ» theie came 9 table of iilTer, and the holy Tesscll of the 
Smicgreall,. the which Siir Xiaiincdot had seen before, that time 
ipL^Kiog Petcjtu>ur> house. ...AfldtfaeBewithall the sicke knight 
set him upright, and held up both his hands, and said, * Faire 
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tiemagm sbn of si^pljauigmMbinsiir ftaantik^^^m^im wgdlB 
of kingdoms, mendoned in the book of Daniel, be adds : 

^V Thiuu my loBdy I lwre» as brieflj as I oottld».g|ivea your 
loidship, and by yea the world, a mdednHgjhtofiivhat I have 
been ]bng labouiiiig in my imagiaatiflp» and what^ Jiad iatend* 
cd to have pot in ^nactioe,- (though fiurnnaUa fi» tha attempt 
of such « poem,), and tahaire left the stage, to which my geniiis 
never jmch iDGiinednae, foe a work iriiioh would hav^ lakcn 
up my life in tfae.perfinmaiice of iL This, loo,, 1 had intsnded 
dbiefly for the honeur «f my native eountiy,. to whicb^a'poet ia 
paiticai2ar]|r obliged* Of twoanbjeets, hothfdafcingtoit,.Iwaa 
doubtful whether I diould chnae that of King Arthnr eonquo* 
ing the Saxons, which, being fiother distapt in. thne« glies die 
greater scope to my invention ; or that of Edward tfae.iBladK 
Prince, in subduing Spain, and restoring it to the lawful prince, 
though a great tyrant, Don Pedro the Cruel ; which, for. the 
compass of time, indndiog only tho esxpedtttoaof one year, for 
the greatness of t^ actimN and lis ^answoabla event, for the 
magnanimity of the Snglish taw oppoiBd to thaaagmtttude of 
the persoA whoni b«<es^9Kad«oJiid for 4hff. mimy biwatiful epi- 
sodes which I had intarwojveii. w^<,tibo> pripdpaLiMgn, toge- 
ther with the characters of tthe cbiefi^ l&oi^wlhpersaos, (where- 
in, after ^irgi} apd Sp^er,.,! w9ulA ,lwte> takes occasion to 
rj^resent my Uving j&iendff and patrons of tbe.nride«t fomHies, 
and alsoshf^ow^ the events of liituze agea in the tucwwioa 
of our imperial Una,)— with ^base Kdps^ and thoee of the ma- 
chines whichl have m«nttaned» I mifl^t pcdu^ have^one » 
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^wAm^MKOfi^cl my iiffwif yawj jok. at kaitGhftUMdmitJi.miy 
for odien to amend my enron in a like design ; Imt btiagen- 
cauiaged only with fair words liy King Charles IL, my little sa- 
lary ill paid, and no prospeet of afiiture subsistenoe, I was then 
disoouzaged in the bfgimuBg oC my ^attempt rand^now age has 
pT«tlBk«nme^ aDdwaa^«jnorr>insvficmbleefilf through the 
gbangaiotf the ttimfs» hat/whoUy^dinbted me.'* 

Note IV. 
.qfAtcapar$ aud BeoU hoid^-^F. 26. 
The.«* Aistory of Befifrof Uamptoft*^isa|lridged bymy friend 
lir<3coi^Bl]]s» with, that livdines^whicb extracts amasanaat 
€vca OQt of the most nida and wipremisiBg of our eld talcs of 
ddviliy.^ Aseapnt, a most important pcwonage in therowancf , 
is ihas-dasaibed in. an extract : 

This geaimt was- mighty and etrong, 
. ': jiknA foU thirty fcttt was long. 
He was bristled liliie a sow^ 
A foot he had between each brow ; 
His lips were great, and hung aside ; 
His eyen were hollow ; his mouth was wide. 
Lotbly ho was to look oi^ than, 
: . . And likoc a denl^an a man. 
His staff was a young oak, 
Hard and heavy was his stroke. 

Specimens of Metrical Romances^ voL II. p. 136. 

I am happy to say* that Ae memory of Sir Boris ia sliU ir»* 
gMBt ia his town of Southampton ; the gate -of whicb4s-€enti- 
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nelled by the efl%ies of that doughty knight-emnt,, and his gi- 
gantic associate. 

Note V. 

Day set on NorhaftCt cattled steep^ 

And 7\»eetrsfair river, hnad and det^y &Cm P. 29. 
The ruinous castle of Norhamy (andently called Ubbandfoidy) 
is situated on the southern bank of the Tweed, about six miles 
above Berwick, and where that river is still the boundary be- 
tween England and Scotland. The extent of its ruins, as well 
as its historical importance, shews it to have been a place of 
magnificence, as well as strength. Edward I. resided there when 
he was created umfure of the dispute concerning the Scottish 
succession. It was repeatedly taken and retaken during the 
wars between England and Scotland ; and, indeed, scarce any 
happened, in which it had not a principal share. Norham Castle 
is situated or a steep bank, which overhangs the river. The re- 
peated sieges which the castle had sustained, rendered frequent 
repairs necessary. In 1164 it was almost rebuilt by Hugh 
Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, who added a huge keep,'or donjon ; 
notwithstanding which. King Henry II., in 1174, took the 
castle from the bishop, and committed the keeping of it to 
William de Neville. After this period it seems to have been 
chiefly garrisoned by the king, and considered as a royal fortress. 
The Greys of Chillinghame Castle were frequently the castellans, 
or captains of the garrison : Yet, as the castle was situated in 
the patrimony of St Cuthbert, the property was in the see of 
.Durham till the Reformation. After that period it passed 
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thzough various handb At the unioii of the crowns, it was in 
the possession of Sir Bobert Carey, (afterwards £arl of Mon- 
mouth,) for his own life, and that of two of his sons. After 
King James's aocessbn, Carey sold Norham Castle to George 
Home, Earl of Dunbar, for £6000. See his carious Memoirs, 
published by Mr Constable of Edinburgh. 

According to Mr Pinkerton, there is, in the British Museum, 
CaL B. 6. 816. a furious memoir of the Dacres on the state of 
Norham Castle in 1522, not long after the battle of Flodden. 
The inner ward, or keq>, is represented as impregnable : ** The 
provinons are three great vats of salt eels, forty-four kine, three 
hogsheads of salted salmon, forty quartes of grain, besides many 
cows, and four hundred sheep lying under the castle-wall night- 
ly; but a number of the arrows wanted feathers, and a good 
Fletcher (i. e. maker of arrows) was required.**— ^i^tor^ of 
Scotland^ vol II. p. 201. Note. 

The ruins of the castle are at present considerable, as well as 
picturesque. They consist of a large shattered tower, with many 
vaults, and fragments of other edifices, indosed within an out- 
ward wall of great circuit. 

Note VJ. 

The Donjott Keep P. 29. 

It is perhaps imnecessary to remind my readers, that the 
danjony in its proper signification, means the strongest part of 
a feudal castle ; a high square tower, with walls of tremendous 
thickness, situated in the centre of the other buildings, from 
which, however, it was usually detached. Here, in case of the 
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<ii|twafcldfteott;beiBg.giinei| Ae.ganiiooxetBBated/tojiiake 
tlwir loit MncU Thft dDnjon canteued tbe. gneftfehaU^. and 
pondpal xoQDUi dC stale fot lolaiiiLJooMioaflk andiahft tfie pri- 
mm <»f tbe .fMtcest (.inm whicb Ja«l cnemnstmae .we< dame 
t^modctaaiidfastiictediueviif tke«oid.^Hii9eofi. . Diiwgf 
ivoce DuKJO) oonjectuKSiphiidbljri) tbat-die name ia^doEmd 
hom diMfB keepa hmg uguallyiniiltnpaim bfllf iv^bidiiii Cel- 
tic Is called Duir. Sadas^iSiqipoaei teamird camfrfiwi.tfat 
dailmeia of the aparttnoktsiii tfieae towan^ idusfa «ccpa4lMMe 
figmatiTdj called DungeoM ; tlnis d^ijviiig^lbeiaBGuniwoid 
from Uw modem apidiaaftioa of k. 

Note VII. 
; WeU.muM ftnmdfram head to hed^ 
In mail^anijp^akf ofMlkm tUdf^* S4>. 
The aitists of Milan were famous in tbe middle agea telbot 
skill in armouiy, as ^qpean ftom the fidtowing -paasage, in 
wfaidi Froisaazt gives an aoeount of the ptefecalionB. paade by 
Hewyt Earl of Hccefordt.afteraraida Henij IV.» and Thomas^ 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Maresdial, ibr iheic proposed eanbet 
in the lists at Coventry : '* These two lords made ample pro- 
vision of all things necessary for the combat ; and the Earl of 
Derby sent off messengers to X^ombardyr to have armour ftom 
Sir Galeas,. Duke of Milan. Tbe duke «omplied;iHth joy, and 
gave the knjght, called Sir Fqmcis, who had brought t^MAcs- 
sagp, the choice of all his ann<yir for tbe Earl of Derby*:. When 
he had sekcted what.be,wii^ed for in platied aad.maiI«nMiiir, 
the Lord of Milaib out of )>» •buodiAt lo9»iKib«.£arl» or- 
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dercd four of the best aanouren in Mi]an> to aocomjMUiy the 
knight to England, that the^ailof Dei^itiiglitbeiiiore com- 
pletely umedi'^*^oi±»%s'' froistart^riiL IV; pi 6^. 

Note VIII. 
The gMgn^ legend b&reoH^t^ 

ThecMit and motto o^M■nl^On•are boiMirted fiom the fol* 
lowingstdrf. Sir Diiid de IMimf, iMt Stt*! of Cnufofd, 
was» among other gMditeen of quidity, Mteilddl dtiiing a visit 
to London, in 1390;iiy(8irWlllSil»l>iaMell; i^ho was, aoeoid«> 
ingto my aathbiity BSoti«r, not onlyeztdlihg in wisdom, but 
aboofar lively wit" Chandfig to be at the eout; he Acre Mw 
Sir FiMt'Couftenay,' an Eng^ kaig^t^ fimaotu for skill in 
tdtiiig,- atad for thebAtity'of his petson^ pamdlftg the palace, 
offa;^ i» anew maiide, beating for device an emb ioi deie d 
ftkois wiifa'Hiis fhyme,— 



I beare a falcon, fairest of flight, 
Who so pinches at her, his death is dight* 

In graith.-f 

The Scottish knight, being a wag, appeared next day iii a 
dress exactly similar to that of Courtenay, but bearing a mag- 
jne instead of the falcon, with a motto ingeniously contrived to 
rhyme to the vaunting inscription of Sir Piers 



Prepared. f Armour. 
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I beu a pie picking at a piece, 
Who 00 picks at her, I shall pidc at his nese,* 

In faith. 



This affront could only be expiated by a just with sfaaip 
lances. In the course, Dalzell left his helmet unlaced, so that 
it gave way at the touch of his antagonist's huoce, and he thus 
avoided the shock of the encounter. This happened twice :— 
In the third encounter, the handsome Courtenay lost two of hit 
Iront teeth. As the Englishman oomplaitted bitterly of DalzeQ^s 
fraud in not fastening his helmet, the Soottishman agreed to 
run six courses more, each diampion staking in the hand of the 
king two hundred pounds, to be forfeited, if, on enteang the 
lists, any unequal advantage should be detected. This being 
agreed to, the wily Scot demanded, that Sir Piers, in addition 
to the loss of his teeth, should consent to the extinction of one 
of his eyes, he himself having lost an eye in the fight of Otter- 
bum. As Courtenay demurred to this equalization of optiad 
powers, Dalzell demanded the forfeit ; whidi, after much al- 
tercation, the king appointed to be paid to him, saying, he sur- 
passed the English both in wit and valour. This must Kppeu 
to the reader a singular specimen of the humour of that time. 
I suspect the Jockey Club would have given a different dedtion 
from Henry IV. 



•N( 
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Note IX. 
Largette, larg€tse,^^P, 39* 
This was the cry with which heralds and pursuivants were 
wont to admowledge the bounty rednyed from the knights. 
Stewart of Lorn distinguishes a baDad, in which he satirizes 
the narrowness of James V. and his courtiers, by the ironical 
burden-^ 

Lergest lerges, Itrget^ hay^ 

Lerget ofthit new year day* 
First lerges, of the king, my chief, 
Who came as quiet as a thief, 
And in my hand slid — shillings t^ae !* 
To put his largeness to the prief,*!* 
For larges of this new year day. 

llie heralds, like the minstrels, were a race allowed to have 
great claims upon the liberality o( the knights, of whose feats 
they kept a record, and proclaimed them aloud, as in the text, 
upon suitable occasions. 

At Berwick, Norham, and other Border fortresses of impor- 
tance^ pursuinmts usually resided, whose inviolable character 
rendered them the only persons that could, with perfect assu- 
rance' of safety, be sent on necessary embassies into Scotland. 
This is alluded to in Stanza XXII. p. 13. 



• Two. f Proof. 
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NoteX. 

They Tu^d-lMrdMarmh^ t ' 
They haifd^Um Lord qfFtmtenaye^ ' 
OfLuitervMtrdyOHd Sotvoefhaye^ 
Of Tamvtor^ iower and «mMk— P» 38. 
Locd Mannum, iht piiBa{Ml duuMtM of the premit lo* 
mance, u entirely a fictitunu personage. In eadier timcB, in* 
deed, the family of Marmion, lords of Fontenay, in Nonnindy, 
was highly distinguished. Bobtit de MAximoiiv Lord of Fonte- 
nay, a distinguished fbiloirer of the CdHqueror, obtained a gnat 
of the castle and town of Tamworlih, Inid also of the manor of 
Scrivelby, in Lincolnshire. One, or both, of these noUe pos- 
sessions was hdd by the honourable service of being the royal 
chaminon, as the aneesfeors^f Marmion had formerly been to 
the Dukes of Normandy. But after the castle and demesne of 
Tamwovdi had passed tbroagh' four saoeettiTe htamtB tnm 
Robert^ the family became extinct in fhe penon of Flufip de 
MaMdion, who died in SOth fidwwd L without issue mate* He 
was succeeded in his castle of Tamworth by Alexander de Fie- 
ville^ iftko maxffied Maatfra, his gnnid^4Uraghter. BaUwin de 
Fre^rtlle, .Alezander'e descendant, in 4he leign'of Biefaard L bjr 
the supposed tenure of his Castle of Tamwerdi, dainoed the 
office of royal champion, and to do the servioe Appertaining ; 
namely, on the day of coronation, to tide eompletdy taauA, 
upon a barbed horse, into Westminster Hall, and there to dial- 
lenge the combat against any who would gainsay the king's title. 
But this offic^ wae adjudged to Sir John DyiAocke, to whom 
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the maoor of Scrivelby had dflsoanded by anolfaer of the eo« 
heiiesaes of Robert de Marmioii ;' andit remains in dia^ftmfly, 
whose repieseniative is Uereditaxy Champion of England at 
the pMsent day. The family ai^ possessions of Freville have 
merged in the Saris of Ferrars : I have not, therefore, ercated 
a new family, but only revived the titles of an old one in an 
imaginary personage. 

It was one of the Marmion family who, in the reign of Ed- 
ward II.9 performed that chivalrous feat before the very castle 
of Norbam, which Bishop Percy has woven into his beautiful 
Ballad, " The Hermit of Warkworth.*' Tht story is thus told 
by Leland : 

** The Scottes came yn to the marches of England, and de- 
stioyed the castles of Weik and Herbotd, and overran much 
. of Northumberland marches. 

" At this tyme Thomas Gray and, his friendes defended Nor- 
bam from the Scottes. 

** It were a wonderful prooesse to dedare, what raischefes 
cam by hungre and asseges by the space of zi yeres in Nor* 
^thumberland ; for the Scottes became so proude afker they had 
got Berwick, that they nothing esteemed the Eng^hmen. 

'* About this tyme there was a great feste made yn Lincoln- 
shir, to which came many .gentlemen and ladies ; and amonge 
them one lady brought a heauhne for a man of were, with a 
very rich creste of gold, to William Marmion, knight, with a 
letter of commandementof her lady, that he vhould go into the 
dsMBgerest plaqe in England, and ther ,to let the heaolmf be 
8<»ene and known as. famous. So he .went to Kotham ; whitb^ 

vol.. Ill* I 
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within 4 days of cumming cam Philip Moubny, guardian of 
Berwicke, having yn his bantfe 40 men of armes, the very floor 
of men of the Scottish marches. 

*' Thomas Gray, capitayneof Norham, seynge this, brought 
his garison afore the barriers of the castle, behind whom cam 
William, richly arrayed, as al glittering in gold, and wearing 
the heaulme, his lady^s present 

*' Then said Thomas Gray to Marmion, < Sir knight, ye be 
cmn hither to fame your helmet : mount up on yowr horse, and 
ryde like a valiant man to yowr foes even here at hand, and I 
forsake God if I rescue not thy body deade or alyve, or I my- 
self will dye for it* 

* ' Whereupon he took his cursere, and rode among the throng 
of ennemyes ; the which layed sore stripes on hym, and pulled 
hym at the last out of his sadel to the grounde. 

** Then Thomas Gray, with al the hole garrison, lette prick 
yn among the Scottes, and so wondid them and their horses, 
that they were overthrown ; and Marmion, sore^beten, was 
horsid agayn, and, with Gray, persewed the Scottes yn chase. 
There were taken 50 horse of price ; and the women of Nor- 
ham brought them to the foote men to follow the chase.*' 

Note XI. 
Sit Hugh ihe Heron Md, 
Baron of Twitettt and of Ford, 
And Captain of the Hold, — P. |0. 
Were accuracy of any consequence in a fictitious narrative, 
this castellan's name ou^t to have been William ; for WiUiam 
Heron of Ford was husband to the famous Lady Ford, whose 
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sjnren channs are said to have cost our James IV. so dear. 
Moreover, the said William Heron was« at the time supposed, 
a prisoner in Scotland, being surrendered by Henry VIII., on 
account of his share in the slaughter of Sir Robert Ker of Cess> 
ford. His wife, represented in the text as residing at the court 
of Scotland, was, in fact, living in her own castle at Ford.— < 
See Sir Richard Il£aoN*s curious Genealogy of ifie Heron 
Family* 

Note XII. 
The whUei a Northern harper rude 
Chaunted a rhyme of deadly feud^— 
•• How the fierce Thirwalls^ and Ridleys all,** &c. 

Page 41. 
This old Northumbrian ballad was taken down from the re- 
dtation of a woman eighty years of age, mother of one of the 
miners in Alston-moor, by- an agent for the lead mines there, 
who communicated it to my friend and correspondent, R. Sur* 
tees. Esquire, of M ainsforth. She had not, she said, heard it 
for many years; but when she was a girU it used to be sung at 
merry makings, '' till the Toof rung again." To preserve this 
duious, though rude rhyme, it is here inserted* The ludicrous 
turn given to the slaughter, marks that wild and disorderly 
state of society, in which a murder was not merely a casual cir- 
cumstance, but, in some cases, an exceedingly good jest. The 
structure of the ballad resembles the *< Fray of Suport,*** having 
the same irregular stanza and wild chprus. 

• Sm Min$trd$y 9fth4 SeoitUh Bonier, voL L p. 950. 
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I. 

Hoot 8wa% ladi, hoot awa*, 

Ha' ye heard how the Ridleys, and ThirwaUs, and a% 

Ha' let upon Albany* Feathentonhaufl^, 

And taken hxs life at the Deadmanahaugh ? 

There was Willimoteswick, 

And Hardriding Dick, 
And Hughie of Hawden, and WDI of the Wa', 

I canno' tdl a', I canno' tell a', 
And mony a mair that the deil may knaw. 

II. 

The auld man went down, but Niodl, hii ton. 

Ran away afore the fight was b^gun ; 

And he run, and he run, 

And afore they were done, 
There was many a Peatherston gat sic a stun, 
As never was seen since the world begun. 



III. 
I canno' tell a', I canno' tell a* ; 
Some gat a akdp,i- and some gat a daw; 
But they gard th& Feathecstons hand their jaw,— t 

Nicol, and Alick, and a'. 
Some gat a hurt and some gat nane ; 
Some had harness, and some gat 8ta'en.§ 



• PwoouD c ed Awboi^. 

\ SMji signiflet slap, or rather is the same word which was origiBaUf 
riwDed MMofK 

% Hold their Jaw, a vulgar expressioii still in use. 

i Got stolen, or were plundered; a tctj likdy termiaatkm of the 
fray. 
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IV. 

An« gat a twist o* the craig ;* 
Ane gat a bunch f o' the wame ; ^ 
Symy Haw gat lamed of a leg, 
And syne ran wallowing || hame. 

V. 
Itoot, hoot, the auld man's slain outright ! 
Lay him now wi' his face down :-^he*s a soneowful sight 

Janet, thou donot,§ 

I'U lay my best bonnet, 
Thou gets a new gude-man afore it be night 

VI. 
Hoot away, lads, hoot away, 
We's a* be hangid if we stay. 

Tak* up the dead man, and lay him ahint the faigging ; 
Here's the Bailey o* Haltwhistle,^ 
Wi' his great bull's pizzle, 

That sup'd up the broo', and syne . in the piggin.** 



♦ Neck. t Punch. ^ Bdly. | Bellowing. 

§ my riut. The B<wder Baid csUs herio, because ihe was weeping 
far her slain husband ; a loss which he seems to thmk might be soon re- 
vatonL 

% The Bailiff of Haltwhistieaeema to have arrived when the fray was 
over. This supporter of social order is treated with cfaaraeteristie inev^ 
renee by the moss^tnx^ing poet 
•• An inoD pot with two eark 
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In explanation of this andent ditty, Mr Surtees has furnish- 
ed me with the following local memorandum ; Willimoteswick, 
the chief seat of the ancient family of Ridley » is situated two 
miles above the confluence of the Allon and Tyne. It was 
a house of strength, as appears from one oblong tower, still in 
tolerable preservation.* It has been long in possession of the 
Bhcket family. Hardridiug Dick is not an epithet referring 
to horsemanship, but means Richard Ridley of Hardriding,-f 
the seat of another family of that name, which, in the time of 
Charles I.y was sold on account of expenses incurred by the 
loyalty of the proprietor, the immediate ancestor of Sir Mat- 
thew Bidley. Will of the Wa* seems to be William Ridley of 
W'^altown, so called from its situation on the great Roman 
wall. Thirlwall castle, whence the dan of ThirlwaUs derived 
their name, is dtuated on the small river of Tippd, near the 
western boundary of Northumberland. It is near the wall, 
■ and takes its name from the rampart having been thirled^ L e, 
pierced, or breached, in its vidnity. Featherston castle lies 
south of the Tyne, towards Alston-moor. Albany Featherston- 
haugh, the chief of that andent family, made a figure in the 
reign of Edward VI. A feud did certainly exist between the 



• WiHimoteswick was, in prior editions, oonfoundedwith Ridley Hall/ 
•ituated two miJes lower, on the same side of the Tyne, the boreditary 
seat of William C. Lowes, Esq. 

t Ridley, the lushop and martyr, was, aooording to aome autiiOBities, 
bora at Hardriding, where a chair was preserved, called tbe Bishop's chair. 
Others, and particularly his biographer and namesake Dr Gk>oester Rid- 
ley, assign the honour of the martyr's birth to 'WUlimoteswidu 
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Ridleys and Featherstones, pzoduclive of sueh oonsequences at 
the ballad narrates 24 Oct. 2ido Henrid 9vt. In^intio capU 
apud JIautwkiitle, tup. vitum corpus AlexandH FeaOtertUm^ 
Gen. apud Grennlhaugh, felonice interfecti^ 22 Oct. per Nico- 
laum Ridley de Unthanke^ Gen. Hugon Ridle^ Nicolaum Ridle, 
et a/ior ejutdem narfunit. Nor were the Featherstones without 
their revenge ; for 36to Heniid 8vi, we h&ye^-^Utlagatio iVIco- 
lai Fethertton^ ac Thome Npxton, ^c. ^c. pro Jiomicidio WiU 
Ridle de Morale* 

Note XIII. 

Jamet hacked ike cause of that mock prince^ 

Warbeck, that Flemish counterfeit. 

Who on the gibbet paid the cheat. 

Then did I march with Surrey* s power. 

What time we razed old Ayton tower.-^^F. 46. 
The story of Perkin Warbeck, or Richard, Duke of York, is 
well known. In 1496, he was received honourably in Scotland ; 
and James IV., after conferring upon him in marriage his own 
relation, the Lady Catharine Gordon, made war on England in 
behalf of his pretensions. To retaliate an invasion of England, 
Sorr^ advanced into Berwickshire at the head of considerable 
forces, but retreated after taking the inconsiderable fortress of 
Ayton. Ford, in his Dramatic Chronicle of Perkin Warbeck, 
makes the most of this inroad : 

fiu&aXT. Are all our braving enemies shrunk back ; 

Hid in the fogges of their distempered climate, 
Not daring to bshold our colours wave 
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. IiiqHgfatoftUtiiifeetadsjrie? CsBthef 
Looke OQ the stieodi of Cim^cstiae de&eH ; 
The gloiie of HeydonhaU devasted ; that 
Of Edington cast downe ; the pSfe of FuMen 
Oyerthrowne : And this, the strongest of their forts, 
Old Ayton Castle, yeelded and demolished. 
And yet not peepe abroad ? the Scots are bold^ 
Hardie in battayle, but it aeeus the csose 
They undertake considered, appeares 
Unjoynted in the frame on*t. 

Note XIV. 

For heve he tome have pricked tuftWy 

On ScoUUh ground^ at to Dunbar ; 

Have drunk the nwnkto/St Bothan*t aky 

And driven the heevet. ofLauderdak jr 

Harried the wivet qf Greenlaw^t ffoodt^ 

And gvuen ihetn U^ ta tet their Aoo(2f.-^P. 47. 
The ganisons of the English castks of Wa<k, "Sfo^mm* nA 
Berwick, were» as may be easily supposed, Tery trot^iloMRie 
neighbouxB to Scotland. Sir Richard MatilaQd of Ledinglw 
wrote a poem, called " The Blind Baron's Coml^ ;** whcp 
his bftfonj of Blythe, in LauderdaLe^ was harkd hy Rowland 
Postev, the E&gtish ci|itiuii of Wark, with hia oompw^, t»the 
nmRborofsdSmen. Tbi^ ^fled the poodcal lo^t ol 50QO 
sheep, 300 nolt, 30 horses snd maxoki the whole^ fonutam of 
his house of Blythe, worth 100 pounds Scots, (£8:6.' 8,) and 
every thii^ dse that was poitahle. ^* This spoil watoomnuUrf 
the 16th daf of May, 1570, (and the said Sir Riidiard was three- 
score and fourteen years of age, anQ grown btin^,) in time of 
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peace ; when naae of that country Ujppened (eiqpected) aucfa a 
thing."—*' The BHnd Baron's Comfort*' conasto in a sfiring of 
puns on the word Blffthe, the name of the hmdsthus deqwled. , 
Like John Littlewit, he had '^ a conceit left him in his miseiys 
—a miserable conceit" 

The last line of the text contains a phrase, by which the 
Borderers jocukrly intimated the burning a house. When the 
MaxweOsy in 1685, burned the castle of Lochwood, they said 
they did so to give the Lady Johnstone " light to set her hood.'' 
Nor was the phrase inapplicable ; for, in a letter, to which I 
ha?emi«Uid the reference, the Earl of Northumberland writes 
to the king and council, that he dressed himself, at midnigbti 
at Warkworth, by the blaze of the neighbouring^ villages^ 
burned by the Scottish marauders* 

Note XV. 
Tlie Priest ofShorawootU^F. 49. 
This churchman seems to have been a-kin to Welsh, the vi* 
car of St Thomas of Exeter, a leader among the Cornish in* 
suzgents m 1540. '* This man," says Hpllinshed, ** had many 
good things in him. He*W8s of no gxieat stature, but well set, 
and mightiUe compact : He was a very good wroBtler ; shot 
weO, both in the long-bow, and also in the cross-bow ; he han- 
dled his hand^gun and peepe very well ; he. was a very good 
woodmapt and a bardie, and such a one as would not give his 
head for the polling, or his beard lor the washing. He was a 
eompanion in any exercise of activitte, and of a courteous and ' 
gentle behaviour. He descended of a good honest parentage, 

I 8 
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being borne at Peneverin, in Coruipall ; and yet in this icbd- 
lioD, an ardi-ci^itBin, and a principal dooer.** — VoL IV. p. 958. 
4to edition. This modd of derical talents had tlie misfortoiit 
•to be haqged upon the steeple of his own ehitrdi. 

Note XV!. 
And of that Grot tphere OUvet noif 

Where^ darHng of each heart amd eye. 

From oil the youtft of Sicily, 

Saint Rogalk retired to GoJ.— P. &i. 

* ** Saate Rosalia was of Palermo, and bom of a very nobk 

familj, and when very young, abhorred so raudi tlie vanities 

of this world, and avoided the converse of mankind, resolving 

to dedicate hersdf wholly to God Almighty, that she, by divine 

inspiration, forsook her father's house, and never was more 

heard of, till her body was found in that deft of a rock, on 

that almost inacoessible mountttn, where bow the diapd is 

built ; and they affirm, she was carried up there by th« hands 

of angels ; for that place was not formeriy so accessible (as now 

it ic) in the days of the Saint ; and even now it is a very bad, 

and steepy, and break-neds way. Ih this frightful place, this 

holy woman lived a great many years, feeding only on what she 

found growing on that barren mountain, and creeping inio a 

narrow and dreadfbl deft in a rock, whidi was always dropping 

wtt, and was her place of retnement, as wdl as prayer $ having 

wotn out even the rock with her knees, in a certain phoe, 

>wlU4^ is now open*d on purpose to show it to those who eame 

hiftii This diapd is very riddy adom*d ; and on the spot 

where the Saint's dead body was duoover'd» wfaidi is just be- 
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nealh the hole in the rode, which is open*d on pufpoie, m I 
fldcU there lea very fine ttatueof meiUei rqvcMntingher in a 
lying porture* railed in all about with fine iron and brus work ; 
and the altar* on which they say mass, is buiU just over it**— 
Voyqge to SkUy and Mdtta^ by Mr John Dzyden, (son to the 
poet»)p. 107. 

Note XVII. 
mmaeff9Uatleep$ btfore hit beads 
JSaoe marked ten avet^ and two creed*. ^^P, SS, 
Friar John understood the soporific virtue of his beads and 
breviary, as well as his namesake m Rabelais. '* But Gargan- 
tua oould not skep by any .means, on whidi side soever he 
turned himself. Whereupon the monk said to him, I never 
sleep soundly but when I am at sermon or prayers : Let us 
dierefore begin, you and I, the seven penitential psalms, to try 
whedier you shall not quickly fidl asleep. The conceit pleased 
Gaigantua very well ; and, beginning the first of these psalms, 
as soon as (hey came toBeoH guorumf they fell asleep, both the 
one and the othe&* 

Note XVIII. 
The mmmoned Fakner came inplaee ; 



In hit biadc mantle wot he dad^ 
WUh PeterU kq/t^ «i daih ofred^ 
On hit hfoad thoMert wroag^ft^^F, 55. 
A P^aimert opposed to a P%rim, waa one who made it his 
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•ole hmmm toviiit dliifaEieiitholy«iiiiiiei ; tmTcBmg inccinDt. 
ly, ud mbsntiBg hydmatyt vhevefts ifae PUgiim mbed to 
his uflMl b«iiitaiidx)QBapatioiis, when he had paid Mi devotions 
at the particuhs spot which was the object of his pUgiimage. 
The PabneiB seem to have bean the <2iMr«lfomiriiof theaadent 
Scottish canons 1242 and 1296. There is, in the B«tiiiat7ae 
MS., a burlesque account of two such persons, entitled '' Sim- 
my and his Brother." Thdr accoutrements are thus ludicroos- 
]y described, (I discard the andent spdUng.) 



Syne shaped them up to loup on leas, 

Two tabards of the tartan ; 
They counted nought what their douts 

When 8ew*d them on, in certaoi. 
Syne dampit up St Peter's keys. 

Made of an old red gartane ; 
St James's shdls, on t'other side, shews 

As pretty as a partane 

Toe, 

On Symmjre imd his bi^ir* 



Note XIX. 

To fair Sit AndrewU hotmdp 
WUhitt the ocean^edve toptt^^ . 
Where good St Rtde hiehofyiayy 
From midnight t» the dawn efday^ 
Sung to the ftUlovt* tound^-^V, S%i 
St Rq;uln8, (i8aoMie#, 8t Rule) a monk of Patrae, in 
warned by a vision, is iaid, A.D. 970, to haw saSed westward 
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u^ta he J^n4fi4^ St AiidM;ir'« in Sootkmd» wbesS'he 6>m4«d 

« du^fMl.a^ tower. ThelfiUeEiBstUlst^DudiograBdy tboqgh 

we mflj doilU the {oecise dftte of its fowSdatioQ, is cerlaialy 

one of the mo^ wdeot edifices in Scotland. A caye* nearly 

fronting the ruinous castle of the Archbishops ot St Andrew's, 

bean the naine of this religious person. It is difficult of ac- 

oesa ; and the lock in which it is hewed is washed by the Ger* 

loan ocean. It is nearly round, about ten feet in diameter, and 

the same in height. On one side is a sort of stone altar ; on 

the other an aperture into an inner den, where the miserable 

ascetic, who inhabited this dwelling, probably slept. At full 

tide ^ress and regress are hardly practicable. As Regulus first 

colonised the metropolitto see of Scotland, and converted the 

inhabitants in the vicinity, he has some reason to complain, 

that the ancient name of KiUrule {CeUa Meguli) should have 

been superseded, even in favour of the tutelar saint of Scotland. 

The reason of the change was, that St Rule is said to have 

brought to Scotland the reliques of St Andrew. 

Note XX. 
Thence to SaitU FUkm*$ blessed w«tf , 
Whose spring can frenzied dreams dispel^ 
And the crazed hrain restore-^F. 58. 
St Fillan was a Scottish saint of some reputation. Although 
Popery is, with us, matter of abomination, yet the common 
people still retain some of the superstitions connected with it : 
There are, in Perthshire, several wells and springs dedicated 
to St Fillan, which are still places of pilgrimage and offerings. 
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cftti MDODg the Protestsnte. They are held poweslbl in ewes 
of nMidneas ; and, in some of very late ooeunenoe, lunaticihaTe 
been left all nij^t bound to the holy 8tone» in confidence that 
the taint would cure and unlooee them before momiBg. 
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Note I. 
The teenei are desart naw, and haff. 
Where Jbmruh'd once aforeHfair.-^^. 65. 
Ettricke Forest, now a range of mountainous abeep-walkff, 
was anciently leserved for the pleasure of the royal chace. 
Since it was disparked, the wood has been, by d^ees, almost 
totally destroyed, although, wherever protected from tho sheep, 
copses soon arise without any planting. When the king hunted 
there, be often summoned the array of the country to meet and 
assist his sport Thus, in 1528, James V. " made procUuna- 
tion to all lords, barons, gentlemen, landward-men, and fres^ 
holden, that they should compear at Edinburgh, with amonth*a 
^rictoals, to pass with the king where he pleased, to danton tht 
thieves of Teviotdale, Annandale, Liddisdale, and other parts 
of that country ; and also warned all gentlemen that had good 
dogs, to bring them, that he might hunt in the said country, as 
he pleased : The whilk the Earl of Argyle, the Earl of Hunt- 
ley, the-Barl of Atbde^ and so all the zest of the gentlemen of 
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the Highland, did, and brought their hounds, vitfa them in like 
manner, to hunt with the kihg, as he pleased* 

*^ The second day of June the king past out of Edinbuigh to 
the hunting, with many of the nobles and gentlemen of Soot- 
land with him, to the number of twelve thousand men ; and 
then past to M^gidand, and hounded and hawked all the coun- 
try and bounds : that is to say, Crammat, Pappertlaw, St Maiy- 
laws, Carlavirick, Chapel* Ewindflones, and Longhope. I heard 
say, he slew, in these bounds, eighteen score of harts."* 

These huntings had, of course, a military character, and- at- 
tendance upon them was a part of the duty of a vassaL The 
act for abolishing ward, or military tenures, in Scotland, enu- 
merates the services of hunting, hosting, watching, and waid- 
ing» as thole vhich were in future to be iUegid. 

Taylor, the water-poet, has given an acoiMint of the mode la 
which l^ese huntings were conducted in the Highlands of Seotv 
land, in the s^enteeoth century, having been present at Biv- 
mar upon such an oocasion ; 

'* Theie did I find the truly noMeand right honouxabk krisi 
John Erakine, Earl of Mar ; James Stuart, Earl of Bium^ t 
George Gordon, Earl of Engye, son and heir to the Mai«|uis of 
Huntley ; JamcB Raskine, Earl of Buciban ; and John, Loid 
Eiskine, son and heit to. the Earl of Man, and their CouatcssnH. 
with my much honoured, apd my last assured and af^mived 
ftiend. Sir WiUiaift Murray, knight of Aberc^ejr^ «ndhtt»- 
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ted of odien, Jmighls^ oquiies, and iheir fdllowen; all and 

eW^ man, in general, in one habit, as if Lycuigiu had been 

then^ and mads laws of equalityi : for once in the year, which 

is the wholenumthof August, andsometimes part of SeptembcE, 

many »f the nofaili^ and gentry of the kingdom (for their plea-. 

sun) do come into diese HigUand countries to hunt ; whena 

tfaey do Qonfocm fiiemsdvss to the hahit of the highland'roai, 

wbOy^ioK tiie moat ptrt„ speak nothing but Irish ; and, in £»- 

rose time, wens diosa people whidi were called the JReA-ah(mki». 

Their habit is-^^oes, with but one sole lupiece ; stockings*. 

(vfaioh ihey call short hose,) made of a wana stuff of divoM 

ookuis, wluch theycatt tsMan ; as for breediss, manyof thenift 

nor their fore fathers, never wore any, but a jerkin of the wdomi 

stuff that their hqse is of ; their gw:te» bong bahds of wreathes 

of hay OF atrafi ; irith a plwid about their shoulders ;- which ia 

a manUeof diverse colours, much finer and lighter stuff than 

their hose $ with blue flat, caps on their, heads ; a handkevchief, 

knit with two knots, about their necks i afid thus are they at* 

tired. Now their weapons arOf— long bowes and forked anrowss, 

swordnand tffGK^* han|uebiisses» muskets, durks, and Locba* 

hec a^es* With these anns. I. found many of them armed fas 

tho huntiqg. As for theis attire» any nam* of what d^aee so^ 

eresy Uwit cooms amaogv^ ih^m^ must nctt disdain to wear, it ; 

for if they do, then they, will disdain to hunt, oi? willingly IQ 

bKipg.in thfii}4(i|gs.( but if meo be kind unto theni) and be in 

their habil» ti^ are^ th((^ conquered with kindness,, and the 

^ftm wyi'be.i^stitafti^ This waa the reason that I found so 
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ly noMfmni and yrimifn in duie tfaqpeiu But to pio> 
tothelmnring: 

** M J good Loid of Man fasting put me into that diiqpe» I 
xode villi him from fais faoine, iHicfe I law the rains of an old 
eaide, caDed die cntle of KhidnffaL It wis boUt tqr King 
Makniin CannMne, (fiir a hunting hooK,) wlio idgned in Soot- 
land, vhen Edward the ConftnoK, Harold, and Noiman WiU 
liani, idgDed in Eni^and. I ipeakof it,bflcanieit wasAelast 
hooR I saw in those pails ; fiv I vas the apaee of twdre days 
after, before I saw eidier house, oom-fidd, or habitation, for 
any creatme, but deer, wild-hones, wohres,and sudi like crea- 
tnw, which made me doubt that I Ihould never have seen a 
house again. 

** Thus, the fiist day, we travelled cif^t miles, where there 
were small eottages, built on purpose to lodge in, which they 
esU Loofpihards. I thank my good Lord Erskine, he com* 
manded that I should always be lodged in his lodging : die 
kitchen beuig always on the side of a bank t many ketdes and 
pots boiling, and many spits turning and winding, with great 
variety of cheer,— as -venison baked ; sodden, rose, and slewed 
beef; mutton, goats, kid, hares, fiedi salmon, pigeons, hens, 
capons, diJAens, partridge, muir-ooots, heath-cocks, capeikd- 
lies, and tennagants ; good ale, sacke, white and daret, tent 
(or allegant,) widi most potent aquavits. 

*< An these, and more than these, we had continually in su- 
perfluous abundance, caught by falooners, fowlers, fishers, and 
brought by my lord's tenants and purveyois to victual our camps, 
which c mi wi teth of fourteen or fifteen hundred men andhorsei. 
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The manner of the hunting is thu : Five or six hundred men 
do rise early in the morning, and they do disperse themselTes 
divers ways, and seven, eight, or ten miles compass, they do 
bring, or chase in the deer, in many herds, (two, three; or four 
hundred in a herd,) to such or such a place, as the noblemen 
shall appoint tliem; then, when day is come, the lords and 
gentlemen of their companies do ride or go to the said places, 
sometimes wading up to the middles, through bums and ri- 
vers ; and then, they being come to the place, do lie down on 
the ground, till those foresaid scouts, which are called the Tink- 
hdl, do bring down the deer : but, as the proverb says of a 
bad ax)k, so these tinkhell men do lick their own fingers ; for, 
besides theb bows and arrows, which they carry with them, wc 
can hear, now and then, a harquebuss or a musket go ofi^, which 
they do seldom discharge in vain. Then, after we had^taid there 
three hours, or thereabouts, we might perceive the deer ap- 
pear on the hills round about us, (their heads making a shew 
like a wood,) which, being followed dose by the tinkhell, are 
chased down into the valley where we lay ; then all the valley, 
>Qn each side, being way-laid with a hundred couple of strong 
Irish greyhounds, they are all let loose, as occasion serves, upon 
the herd of deer, that, with dogs, guns, arrows, duiks, and dag- 
gers, in the space of two hours, fourscore fat deer were slain ; 
which after are disposed of, some one way, and some another^ 
twenty and thirty miles, and more than enough left for va, to 
make merry withal, at our rendezvous.** 
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NoCelL 



Where erH Ae Outlam drew hit arrcw^'^P. 68. 
The tale Af the Out]«w Mumy, wbo held out Newaik Gm- 
tle and Ettricke Forest againat die Imig) may be found in the 
*' Border Minstzelsy," vol. I. In the Mac&xlane MS., among 
ether causes of James the Fifth's dtavter to the hnght it men- 
turned, that the dtizens aansted him to i up |ir c iiB this dangef * 
ous outlaw. 

Note III. 
Lane SauU Mary't silver lake, — P. 73. 
This beautiful sheet of water forms the resenrmr finm which 
the Yanow takes its souree. It is connected with a smaQer 
lakct called the Loch of the Lowes, and surrounded by moon- 
tains. In the winter, it is still firequented by fliglits of wiU 
swans ; hence my friend Mr Wordsworth's lines : 

The swans on sweet St Mary's lake 
Float double, swan and shadow. 

Near the lower extremity, of the lake, are the ruins of Dry- 
hope tower, the birth-place of Mary Scott, daughter oC Philip 
Scott of Dryhope, and famous by the traditional name of the 
Flower pf Yarrow. She was nuuried to Walter Scott of Har- 
den, no less renowned for his depredations, than his bride for 
her beauty. Her romantic appellation was, in latter days, with 
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•qual jusdoe, oonfened on Miw Mary Lilias Soott, the hat of 
the elder branch of die Haiden family. The author well re- 
members the talent and spirit of the latter Flower of Yarrow, 
though age had then injtu^d the charms which procured her 
the name. The words usually lung to the air of " T^eednde,'* 
beginning, '* What beauties does Flora disdote,*' were compo* 
led in her honour. 

Note IV, 

For though, infiudal ttrife, a foe 
HaOt laid Our Lady's chapel low.^P. 74w 
The chapel of Saint Mary of the Lowes {de laculntt) was si- 
tuated on the eastern side of the lake, to which it gives name. 
It was injured by the clan of Soott, in a feud with the Cran- 
stouns ; but continued to be a place of worship during the se- 
renteenth century. The vestiges of the building can now scarce- 
ly be traced : but the burial ground is still used as a cemetery. 
A funeral, in a spot so very retired, has an uncommonly stri- 
king effect The vestiges of the chaplain's house are yet visible. 
Being in a high situation, it commanded a fiiU view of Aie lake, 
with the opporate mountain of Bourhope, belonging, with the 
lake itself, to Lord Napier. On the left hand is the tower of 
Dryhope, mentioned in the preceding note. 
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NoteV. 
4he Wizard't grave ; 



TJuxt Wizard Priesft, whose bones are thrust 

From company of holy dusL — P. 70. 
At one corner of the burial ground of the demolished di&- 
pel, but without its precincts, is a small mound, called Bin- 
rarvCs wrse^ where tradition deposits the remains of a necro- 
mantic priest, the former tenant of the chaplainry. His stoiy 
much resembles that of Ambrosio in the ''Monk," and has been 
made the theme of a ballad, by my friend Mr James Hogg, 
more poetically designed the Ettricke Shepherd. To his vo- 
lume, entitled the ** Mountain Bard,** which contains this, and 
many other legendary stories and ballads of great merit, I refer 
the curious reader. 

Note VL 
Dark Loch-skene.~^V. 78. 
A mountain lake, of considerable size, at the head of the 
Moffiit*vrater. The character of the scenery is uncommonly 
savage j and the earn, or Scottish eagle, has, for many ages, 
built its nest jrearly upon an islet in the lake. Loch-skene dis- 
charges itself into a brook, which, after a short and precipitate 
course, falls from a cataract of immense height, and gkximy 
grandeur, called, Arom its appearance, the *' Grey Maie*s Tail.** 
, The '* Giant*s Grave,** afterwards mentioned, is a sort of trench, 
which bears that name, a littie way from the foot of the cata- 
ract. It has the appearance of a battery designed to command 
the pass. 
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N«tc VII. 
Wlterefrom high WhUhy*$ ckuier'd'ptk. 
Bound to Saint Cuthbert** Holy Itle^^F. 84. « 

The Abbey of Whitby, in die Archdeaconry of Cleaveland, 
on the coast of Yorkshire, was founded A. D. 657, in conse- 
quence of a vow of Osway, King of Northumberland. It con- 
tained both menks and nuns of the Benedictine order ; but, 
contrary to what was usual in such establishments, the abbess 
was superior to the abbot The monastery was afterwards 
ruined by the Danes, and rebuilded by William Percy, in the 
reign of the Conqueror. There were no nuns there in Henry 
the Eighth's time, nor long before it. The ruins of WMtby 
Abb^ are very magnificent. 

Lindisfame, an isle on the coast of Northumberland, was' 
called Holy Islaud, from the sanctity of its ancient monastery, 
and from its having been the ejnscopal seat of the see of Dur- 
ham during the early ages of British Christianity. A sucoes* 
sion of holy men held that office ; but their merits were swal* 
lowed up in tlie superior fione of St Cuthbert, who was sixth 
bishop of Durham, and who bestowed the name of his '* patri- 
mony** upon the extensive property of the see. The ruins of 
the monasteiy upon Holy Island betoken great antiquity. The 
arches are, in general, strictly Saxon ; and the pillais which 
support them, short, strong, and massy. In some places, how- 
ever, there are pointed windows, which indicate that the build-, 
ing has been repaired at a period long subsequent to the origi- 
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nal foundation. The exterior ornaments of the building, being 
of a light sandy stone, have been wasted, as described in the 
text. Lindisfame is not properly an isbnd^ bat rather, as the 
▼eneraUe Bede has termed it, a eemi-isle^ for, aUbough sni- 
rounded by the sea at foil tide, the ebb leaves the sands dry 
■ between it and the oivpocite ooost^of Northumberland, from 
which it is about three miles distent. 

NoteVin. 
7%m WhHbfpi mHu, extUHkg, toU, 
How to thHr home three Barone bold 
Mutt menialurviee Ai.— P. 96. 
The popular account of this eurioas eervice, whidi was pro- 
bably considerably exaggerated, ia thus given in a ** A True Ae- 
'coont,** printed and circulated at Whitby : ** In the €fth year 
•cf the reign of Henry II., after the conquest of En^and by 
William, Duke of Nonnandy, the lord of Ug^bamby, dm 
-«dled William de Brace; the lord of Smeaton, caBed Ralph 
de Percy ; irith a gendeman and freeholder called AllatsoD, 
•did, on the 16th of October, 1159, appoint to meet and hunt 
•the wild boar, in a certain wood, or desert place, belonging to 
the abbot of Whitby ; the placets name was E8bda]»«ide ; and 
the abbot's name was Sedman. Then, these young gentlemen 
bemg met, with their hounds, and boar-staves, in the place be- 
lbi« mentioned, and there having ibund a great wild boar, the 
hounds ran him well near about the chapel and hennitage of 
Bskdale-side, where was a monk of Whitiiy, who wtta an her- 
mit. The boar being very sorely pursued, and dead-run, took 
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in Ut the ch&pel ddop, there laid him down, and presently died. 
t*hc hatnAt shut the hounds out of the chapel, and kept himself 
Within at his meditations and prayers, the hounds standing at 
bay without. The gentlemen, in the thick of the wood, being 
just behind their game, followed the cry of their hounds, and 
so came to the hermitage, caUing on the hermit, who opened 
the door, and came forth ; and within they found the boor lying 
dead : for which, the gentlemen, in a very great fury, because 
the hounds were put from tiheir game, did most violently and 
crueUy run at the hermit with their boar-staves, whereby he 
soon after died. Thereupon the gentlemen, perceiving and 
knowing that they were in peril of death, took sanctuary at 
Scarborough : But at that time the abbot being in very great 
fevour with Ae king, removed them out of the sanctuary; 
whereby they came in danger of the law, and not to be privi' 
ledged, but likdy to have the severity of the kw, which was 
death for death. But the hermit being a holy and devout man, 
and at the point of death, sent for the abbot, and desired hini 
to send for the gentlemen who had wounded Him.. The abbot 
so doing, the gentlemen came ; and the hermit, bemg veij sick 
and weak, said unto them, * I am sure to die of those wounds 
ymi have given me.' The abbot answered, ' They shall as surely 
die for the same.' But the hermit answered, • Not so, for I 
win fredy forgive them my death, if they wiU be content to be 
enjomed the penance I shaU lay on them for the saf^uard of 
ti:eir souls.' Thegenaemen being present, bade him save their 
lives. Then sdd the hermit : • You and yours shaU hold your 
TOL. III. r 
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lands of the abbot of Whitbyt and his snooessony in this man* 
ner : That, upon Asoensiott-day, you, or somo of yon, shall 
come to the wood of the Stniyheads» wluch is iir Eskdale^ide, 
the same day at smi-riaing, and there shall the abbot's oSBea 
blow his hoin, to the intent that yoa may know where to find 
him ; and he shall ddiver unto you, William de Bmce, ten 
stakes, eleven strout stowers, and deven yethers, to be cut by 
you, or some of you, with a knife of one penny price ; and yon, 
Ralph de Percy, shall take twenty-one of each sort, to be cut 
in the same manner ; and you, AUatson, shall take nine of each 
sort, to be cut as aforesaid ; and to be taken on your backs, 
and carried to the town of Whitby, and to be there bsefine nine . 
of the dock the same day before mentioned. At the same 
hour of nine of the dodc, if it be lull sea, your labour and 8er> 
vice shall cease ; and if low water, eadi of you shall set yoor 
stakes to the brim, each stake one yard from the other, and so 
yether them on each side with your yethers ; and so stake on 
each side with yomr 8trout.stoweny that they may stand three 
tides, without removing by the force thereof Each of you 
shall do, make, 8nd:«Kecttte the said service, at thatveiy hour, 
every year, except it be full sea at that hour ; but when it shall 
90 fall out, this servioe shall oeaae^ You shall faithfully do 
this in remembrance that yon did most cruelly slay me ; and 
that you may the bettercaU to Gild for mercy, rqpent unftdgn- 
edly of your sins, and do good w«riGk The officer of Eskdale- 
side shaU blow, Ouftmuoul OtU tm ^oul OtU on ^foulfm 
thishdnoufrcrinie. If yooy or your mecesMKB, shall refuse this 
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semoey so long as it sbiU not be foU sea at the aforesaid hour, 
yoa, or yours, shall forfeit your lands to the abbot of Whitby, 
or his successors. This I entreat, and earnestly b^, that you 
may hare lives and goods preserved for this service ; and I re- 
quest of you to promise, by your parts in heaven, that it shall 
be done by you, and your successors, as is aforesaid requested ; 
and I will confirm it by the £uth of an honest man.* Then the 
hermit said, ^ My soul longeth for the Lord : and I do as freely 
forgive these men my death, as Christ forgave the thieves on 
the cross.* And, in the presence of the abbot and the rest, 
he said moreover these words : ^ Jn manut tuot Domine com* 
mendo sptritum meum^ a vincuUs enim mortis redemUH me, Do- 
mine veritatis. ^m^.*— So he yielded up the ghost the eighth 
day of December, anno Domini 1159, whose soul God have 
mercy upon. Amen. 

** This service,*' it is added, ** stiU continues to be performed 
with the prescribed ceremonies, though not by the proprietors 
in person. Part of the lands duu^^ therewith are now held 
by a gentleman of the name of Herbert.** 

Note IX. 

The hvdy Edelfed.^V. 97. 

She was the daugjhter oi King Oswy, who« in gratitude to 

heaven for the great victmy which he won in 655, against 

Penda, the pagan king of Merda, dedicated Edelfleda, then but 

a y«n old, to the aenriee of God in the monastery of Whitby, 
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of which St Hilda was then abbess. She afterwards adorned 
the place of her educatioM with gitat Bii^;iufioence. • 



Note X« 
of thousand tnakes^ etuh one 



Wtu changed into a coil ofstone^ 
WJien holy Hildapray*d^ 

— how Mea-fowh* fmUmtfttti^ 

As over Whitby* t towers theysaiL^F, 97. 

These two mirades are much insisted upon by all andenf 
writers, who have occasion to mention either Whitby, or St 
Hilda. The reliques of the snakes which Infested the precincts 
of the convent, and were, at the abbess's prayer, not only be* 
headed, but petrified, are still found about the rocks, and are 
termed by Protestant fossilists Ammonitce, 

The other miracle is thus mentioned by Csmden : ** It is also 
ascribed to the power of her sanctity, that these wild geese, 
which, in the winter, fly in great flocks to the lakes and rivers 
unfrozen in the southern parts, to the great amazement of eveiy 
one, fall down suddenly upon the ground, when tliey are in 
their flight over certain neighbouring fields hereabouts : a re- 
lation I should not haTe^made, if I had not received it from 
several credible men. But those who are less inclined to heed 
superstition, attribute it lo some occult quality in the ground, 
and to sonaewhat of antqMthy between it and the geese* such 
as they say is betwixt wolves and scylla-roots : For, that such 
hidden tendencies and aversions as we call sympathies and 
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antipathies, are implBated ii| many things by provident nature 
for the preservation of them, is a thing so evident, that every 
body grants it." Mr Charlton, in his History of Whitby, points 
oat Aetrue origin of the fable, from the number of sea-gulls 
that, when fljringfrom a storm, often^aiight near Whitby; and 
from the woodcocks, and other birds of passag^, who do the 
same upon their arrival on shorty 9fUr a long flight 

Note XI. 

Hit hody't retHng'place qfold. 

Haw oft tfieir patron changed^ they told,'^P. 98. 
St Cuthbert was, in the choice of his sepulchre, one of the 
most mutable and unreasonable saints in the Calendar. He 
died A. D. 686, in a hermitage upon the Fame islands, having 
resigned the bishopric of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, about 
two years before. His body was brought to Lindisfarne, where 
it remained until a descent of the Danes, about 763, when the 
monastery was nearly destroyed. The monks fled to Scotland, 
with what they deemed their chief treasure, the reliques of St 
Cuthbert. The saint was, however, a most capricious fellow- 
traveller ; which was the more intolerably, as, like Sindbad's 
Old Man of tne Sea, he journeyed upon the shoulders of his 
companions. They paraded him through Scotland for several 
years, and came as far west as Whithem, in Galloway, whence 
they attempted to> sail for Ireland, but were driven back by 
tempests. He at length made a halt at Norham ; from thence 
he went to Melrofie» where be remained statioiMiry for » shprt 
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time, and then caused himself to be launched upon the Tweed 
in a stone coffin, which landed him at Tilmouth, in Northum- 
berland. This boat is finely shaped, ten feet long, three feet 
and a half in diameter, and only four inches thick ; so that, 
with very little assistance, it might certainly have swam : It still 
lies, or at least did so a few years ago, in two jneoes, beside 
the ruined Chapel of Tilmouth. From. Tilmouth, Cuthbert 
wandered into Yorkshire ; and at length made a long stay at 
ChesterJe-street, to which the bishop's see was transferred. 
At length, the Danes condnuiog to infest the country, the 
monks removed to Rippon for a season ; and it was in return^ 
from thence to Cbester-le-street, that, pasung through a forest 
called Dunholme, the saint and his carriage .became immov^ 
able at a place named Wardlaw, or Wardilaw. Here the saint 
chose his place of residence ; and all who have seen Durham 
must admit, that, if difficult in his choice,, he evinced taste in 
at length fixing it. It is said, that the Northumbrian Catholics^ 
still keep secret the precise spot of the 8aint*6> sepulture, which 
is only entrusted to three persons at a time. When .one dies, 
the survivors associate to them,, in his room, a. person judged 
fit to be the depositary of so valuable a secrete 

Note XII. 
Even Scotland^ t dauntlett kingf and heir, ^c* 
Brfore hit standard JktU-^F. 99. 
Every one has heard, that when David I., with his son Hen* 
ry, invaded Northiunberland in 1136, the English host march- 
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e.i against them undtr the holy banner of St CutM)ert ; to the 
efficacy of which was imputed the great victory which they ob- 
tained in the bloody battle of Northallerton, or Cuton*moor. 
The conquevon were at least as nrachindebted to the jealousy 
and intractibiHty of the ds£ferent tribes who composed David^s 
army ; among whom, as mentioned in the text, were the Gal- 
wegians, the Britons of Sfnth^Clyde, the men of Teriotdale 
and Lothian, with many Norman, and German warriors, who 
asserted the cause of the Empress Maud. See Chalmers* 
Caledcmiat p. 622 ; a most laborious, curious, and interesting 
publication, from which considerable defects of style and man- 
ner ought not to turn aside the Scottish antiquary. 

Note XIII. 
'Twu het to XfiiMxae hU reign^ 
Edged Alfred^s famkihMn on the Dane^ 
And turned the Conqueror hack agaku^^V, 100. 
Cuthbert, we have seen, had no great reason to spare the 
Danes, when opportonity o6kred. Accordingly, I find, in Si- 
meon of Durham, that the saint appeared in a vision to Alfred, 
when lurking in the marshes of Glastonbuiy, and promised him 
aanstance and victory over his heathen enemies : a consolation 
which, as was reasonable, Alfred, after the victory of Ashen- 
down, rewarded, by a royal] offering at the shrine of the saint. 
As to WiUiam the Conqueror, the terror spread before his ar- 
my, when he marched to punish the revolt of the Northumbri- 
ans, in 1096, hiid forced /he monies to ily once more to Holy 
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Island with the body of the saint. It was, however, replaoed 
before William left the north ; and, to balance accounts, the 
Conqueror having intimated an indiscreet curiositj to view the 
6aint*s body, he was, while in the act of commanding the shrine 
to be opened, seized with heat and sickness, accompanied with 
such a panic terror, that notwithstanding there was a sumptu- 
ous dinner prepared for him, he fled without eating a morsel, 
(which the monkish historian seems to have thought no small 
part both of the miracle and the penance,), and never drew his 
bridle till he got to the river Tees. 

Note XIV. 
St Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
Tlie sea-born heads, that bear his name^'-^P. 100. 
Although we do not learn that Cuthbert was, during his life, 
such an artificer a» Dunstan, his brother in sanctity, yet, since 
his death, he has acquired the reputation of forging those en- 
trochias which are found among the rocks of Holy Island, and 
pass there by the name of St Cuthbert*s Beads. While at this 
task, he is supposed to sit during the night upon a certain rock, 
and use another as his anvil. This story was perhaps credited 
in former days ; at least the saint^s^ legend contains some not 
more probable. 

Note XV. 
Old Colwulfi^F. 101. 
Ceolwolf, or Colwulf, King of Northumberland, flourished 
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ja the eighfb century* He was a man of some learning : for 
die venerable Bede dedicates to him bis " Eodesiastieal His- 
tory.*' He abdicated the throne aboat 736, and retued to 
Holy Island, where he died in the odour of sanctity. Saint as 
Cotwuif was, however, I fear the foundation of the penance- 
vault does not correspond with his character ; for it ts recorded 
among his memoraUliat that, finding the air of the island raw 
and cold, he indulged the monks, whose rule had hitherto con- 
fined them to mUk or water, with the comfortable privilege of 
uang wine or ale. If any rigid antiquary insists on this objec- 
tion, he is welcome to suppose the penance-vault was intend- 
ed, by the founder, for the more genial purposes of a cellar. 

These pemtential-Vftults were the GeUtel-gewolbe of German 
convents. In the earlier and more rigid times of monastic dis- 
cipline, they were sometimes used as a cemetery for the lay 
beaefaetcrs of the convent, whose unsanctified corpses were 
then seldom permitted to pollute the choir. They also served 
as places of meeting for the chapter, when measures of unfiom*? 
mon severity were to be adopted. But their most frequent 
use, as implied by the name, was as places for performing pe- 
nances, or undergoing punishment. 

Note XVI, 
TynenumOCt haughty Priorett.^-^V'. 104s • 
That there was an ancient priory at Tynemouth is certain. 
Its ruins are situated on a high rocky point ; and^ doubtless, 
many a vow was made to the shrine by the distressed mariners, 
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who drove towaicU the iiQn-bound cptst of Nortfaiimbedaiid in 
stormy weather. It was aadently a nunnery ; for Virea, ab- 
bess of Tynemooth, presented St Cutbbert (yet alive) with a 
rare windipg-sheet, in emiUation of a holy hidy palled Tuda, 
who had sent him a oofBn : But, as in the case of Whitby, and 
of Holy Island, the introductian of nuns at Tynemouth, in the 
reign of Henry VIIL, is an anacfaronisnu The nunnery at 
Holy Island is altogether fictitious. Indeed, St Cuthbert was 
unlikely to permit such an establishment ; for, notwithstanding 
his accepting the mortuary gifts ahove mentionedf and his carry- 
ing on a visiting acquaintance with the abbess of CoIdingh9ai, 
he certaioly hated the whole female sex } and, in revenge of a 
slippery trick played to him by an Irish princess^ he, af^er 
death, inflicted severe penanees on such as presumed to ap» 
proach within a certain distance of lus shiine. 

Note XVII. 
On those the wail wu to enclose 
Alive, xnthm the tonib^-^P, 109. 
It is well known, that the religious, who broke their vows of 
chastity, were subjected to the same penalty as the Roman 
vestals in a similar case. A small niche^ sufficient to enclose 
their bodies, was made in the massive wall of the convent ; a 
slender pittance of food and water was deposited in it, and the 
awful words, Vade in Pace, were the signal for immuring the 
criminal. It is not likely that, in latter times, this punishment 

m 

was often resorted to ; but, among the ruins of the abbey of 
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Colduigham* were some yean ago discovered the remains of a 
female skeleton, which, from the shape of the niche, and posi- 
tion of the figure, seemed to be that of an immured nwi. 



NOTES TO CANTO THIRD. 



KMef. 
The vittage Itut^^T. 141. 
The acoominodations ef a Sootdsh'hoetelrie, or inn, in the 
16th century, may be eoUeeted ftom Dunbar'i admirable tale 
of** The Friars ef Berwick." Simon Lawder, « the gay ostlier," 
seems to ha¥e lived Toy comfivrtably ; and his wife decorated 
her person with a scarlet kntle, and a belt of silk and silver, 
and rings upon her fingers ; and feasted her paramour with 
rabbits, capons, partridges, and Bourdeanx wine. At least, if 
the Scottish inns were not good, it was not for wmnt of encoih* 
ragemeot fVom the legislature; who, so early as die reign of 
James I., not only enacted, that in all boroughs and fairs there 
be hoetellaries, having stid)lss and duunbers, and provision for 
man and horse, but, by another statute, ordained, that no man, 
travelling on horse or foot, should presume to lodge any where 
except .in these hostdlaxies ; and that no pcnon, save inn* 
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keepers, shofold reoeiTe such traveUen, under the penalty of 
forty sliillings for exercising such hospitality.* But, in s^te of 
these provident enactments, the Scottish hostds are but indiffe- 
rent, and strangers continue to find reception in the houses of 
individuals. 

NotelL 
Tfie etBoth qfa dear friend.>^F. 151. 
Among other omens to which faithful credit is given among 
ths Scottish peasantry, is what is called the " dead-bell,** ex- 
plained, by my friend James Hogg, to be that tinkling inthe 
ears which the country people regard as the secret intelligeace 
of some friend's decease. I|e UHU. a story to the purpose in 
the ** Mountain Bai4," p-^26^ 

« 
< 

NelellL 
The Gmm H4U.^~^. la, . 
Avaultedhall under^theaacMOtcastloof GiAird,.orYe8tm^ 
(for it bears eitlier name- indifibMndyO the conatnictioft of 
which has, from a very remote pened, been ascribed to magic* 
Tlie Statistical Aocqiint of the IMsh ofrGsurvald. and. B«o, 
gives the £oUpwing aocouat;af the present states of thia eastfo 
and apartment i *< Upon a pemnsula, fiiirmed by tiie waiier>oC 
Hopes on the East,, and a hugeirivuletiiD thoiwest, stands, the . 
aoctent castle of Yestw,. Sit VmtidJkikyn^ ia.hia.Annak|. 
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relates, that, <^ Hugh Clifibrd de Yester died in 1267 ; that in his 
castle there was a capacious caveraformed'bj magical art, and 
called in Ae country Bo-Hall. U e. Hobgoblin Hall;* A stair of 
twenty-four step&le4 down to this apaftment« which is a large 
and sp^dous hall« with an arched roof t &nd though it hath> 
stood for. so many centuries* and been emnwed to the ezt£mali 
air for a period of Sfiy or-sixty. years, it is still as firm and en- 
tire as if it had only stood a few years* From the floor of thia 
hall, another stair gf thirty-ns steps leads down to a pit which 
bath a communication wi^ Hopes-water. A grea^ pstt of tha 
walls of this Luge and ancient castlfe aze still standing. Therfr 
is a tradition, that the- castle of Yester was the last fortification 
in thu country that surrendered to General Gray, sent into 
Scotland by Protector Somerset'*' Statistical Account^ voL 
XIII. I have only to add,, that, in 1737, the Goblin Hall was 
tenanted by the Marquis of Tweeddale's falconer,, as I learn 
from a poen;^ by Boyse, entitle '' Retirement.*' written upoB 
viating Yester, It is now rendered inaooesaible by the &U of 
thesl^. 

Sir Dasrid Dalrymple^s authority for. the anecdote is Fordun^. 
whose words are,---*' A* D. ucclxtii, BugojOifardde Yetter 
morUur ; ci^ut.castrum,. velMoUemcaveam^ etdongUmem^ arte, 
dicmonicd antiques rda^onujhnmt fibr^fiustass nam ibidemr 
Jiobetur mirabiSt specM ttdderranoMt operf mur^6o coiuitfuC'^ 
tMS9 fnagno terrarum tpatiaprotelatut, guioommuaiter l^Cj^li 
appettatus e«t'* Lib.. X cap. 21.— .Sir David conjectures, thair 
Hugh de GifFoid.must cithes have- been- a very wisa man^ or a.> 
great oppressor. 
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Note IV. 
There JkmM Hwtft Ummer Irkn, 
^^oo6 NtffweytM wartion gfiiitmim P« M.a9» 
la MOS* Haas King «f Norwmy* oMne into Ae Fiith of 
CSfde with mpoweilalnrinaiiiflnC, add made m doeenl at LMgs, 
in Ajrrihiie. Here he waa cnoountend and defeated, on the 
8d Oeiober, bf Aloandcr III. Haeo letnated to Orkney, 
wheie he died aooo after this diigiaee to his anna. There are 
itill cKJMingt neav the plaee of battle, many benows, some of 
which, hftTing been opcbedt wew firand, as uftual, to contain 
bones and unSi 

NoteV. 
His whard hdbU tirangt^^^T. 1^9. 
** Magicians, as is well known, were very eorious in the choice 
and form of their Testments. Their caps are otal, or like py* 
nmids, with h^pets on each nde, and fin within. Their gowns 
are long, and furred with fox-skins, under which they bave a 
linen garment reaching to the knee; Their girdles are three 
inches broad, and have many cahalistiral names, with GroeNs» 
trines, and drdes inseribsd on them. Their shoes should be of 
new russet leather, with a cross cut upon them. Their knires 
are dagger fashion { and dieir swords haye neither guard nor 
scahbard-*' See these, and many other partieulais, in the Dis* 
cmuse ooncemmg Devib and Spirits, annexed to Rs«^irAi.il 
ScoTT*8 DUfiovery qf WUchcra/ty editkm 16g5» 
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Note VI, 
Upon his hreatt a pentacle^^^F. 159. 
** A pentacle is a piece of fine lineo, folded with fiv^ cor* 
aers, aoooiding to the five se&ses, and suitably inscribed with 
characters. This the magician extends towards the spirits 
which he evokes, when they are stubborn and rebellious, and 
refuse to be conformable unto the ceremonies and rites of ma« 
gic.*' See the Disoourse^ &o» above mentioned, p. 66. 

Note VII. 
At horn upon that hletted nighty 
When yawning graves^ and dying groam^ 
ProdainCd helTs empire overthrown^^^F* 162. 
It is a popular article of faith^- that those who are born on 
Christmas, or Good Friday, have the power of seeing spirits, 
and even of commanding ihenu. The Spaniards imputed the 
hagard and down^cast looks of their PhUip I L to the disagree* 
able visions to which this privilege subjected him. 

Note VIIL 
Vet ttitt the mighty tpear and tftield. 
The elfin warrior doth wield 
Upon the brown hilPt breaet,'^F. 167. 
The following extract from the Essay upon the Fairy Super* 
stitions, in ** The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,*' voL II.. 
will shew whence many of the particulars of the combat be* 
tween Alexander III* and the Goblin Knight are derived : 
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^* GervBseof Tilbuzy iOtia Imperial ap. Script, rer. Brutu- 
vie, ToL I. p. 797,)' relates the foUowitig popular story con- 
oeming a fairy Imight : < Oftbeit, a bold and powerful baron, 
visited a noble ftmily in the Yidnity of Wandlebuzy^ in the 
bishopric of Ely. Among other stories rdafced'in the social dm 
deofhisiziends, ivfao^ acooidingtociiatom, amused each other 
by repeattng andent tales and traditions^ he was informed, that 
if any knight* unattoided,. entered an adjaoent plain by moon* 
light, and challenged an advetsaiy to jii^ear^ he would be im- 
mediately encountered by a spirit in the form of a knight. 
Osbert resolved to make the expeziment, and set out, attend- 
ed by a single squire, whom he ordered to remain without the 
limits of the plain» which was surzouiided by an andent en- 
trenchment. On repeating the diallenge* he was instantly as- 
sailed by an adversuy, whom he quiddy unboned, and sdzed 
the reins of his steed. Dttrisg this opentioQi his ghostly op- 
ponent sprang ttp» and* darting hit spear, like a Javdin> at Os- 
bert, wounded him in the thigh. Osbert returned in triumph 
with the horse, wbidiLhe committed to the care of his servants. 
The horse was of a sable colour, as well as his whole accoutre- 
ments, and apparently of g^t beauty and vigour. He remain- 
ed with his keq»er till oeck-cmwingt when, with eyes flashing 
fire, he reared, spumed the ground^ and vaoidied. On dis- 
arming himself, Osbert percdved that he was wounded, and 
that one of hia sted^^boota was full of Uood* Gervase adds, 
that, as long as;he lived, the scar of his wound opened afiesh 
on the anniveraaiy of the eve on wbUh he enoounteied the 
spitit*^«Le8B fortunate was the gaUant BohcBnIaa kmgbt, wba> 
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travelling by night, with a d&g^e oompaniois came in sight of 
a Fairy host, arrayed uuder displayed baimerBr Despising, the 
remonstrances of his fnend» the knight pricked forward to 
break a lance with a chapipioii, who advanped from the ranks, 
apparently in defiance. His companion beheld the Bohemian 
overthrown^ horse and man, by hia aerial adversary ; and re- 
turning to the spot next morning, he fomid the mangled corpses 
of the knight and his steed.**— -fTkmrcA^ qf Blessed Angelsy p> 

Besides the instancea of Elfin Chivalry above quoted, many 
others might be alleged in support of employag Faixy ma* 
dnnery in this manner. The forestof Glenmore, in the North 
Highlands is believed to be haunted by a spi^t called Lharri' 
deargi in the array of an andeut warrior, having a bloody 
band, ftom which he takes his name. He insists upo|i those 
with whom he meets doing battle with him : and the deigy- 

I 

man, who makes up an account of the district, extant in the 
Macfarlane MS.^ in the Advocates* Library, gravely assures 
US, that, in his time, Lham^deaFg- fought with three brothers 
whom he met in his walk, none of whom long survived the 
ghostly conflict. Barday, in his '< Ev^hormion,*' gives a. sin* 
gular account of an officer who had ventured, with his servant* 
rather to intrude upon a haunted house, in a town in Fland^trs^ 
than to put i^ with worse quarters. dSsewhere. After taking 
the usual precautions of providing fires, lighta, and arm$, they- 
watched tUl midnight^ when, behold ! the severed am\ of a 
man dropped from the ceiling ; this was followed by tlte legs, 
the other arm, the trunk, and the head of the body,, all sqw^ 
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xatdy. The members roiled together, miited themselves in 
the presence of the astonished soldiers, and formed a gigantic 
warrior, who defied them both to combat Their blows, al- 
though they penetrated the body, and amputated the limbs of 
their strange antagonist, had, as the reader may easily believe, 
little effect on an enemy who possessed such powers of self- 
union ; nor did his efibrts make a more effectual impression 
upon them. How the combat terminated I do not exactly re- 
member, and have not the book by me ; but I think the spirit 
made to the intruders on lus mansion the usual proposal, that 
they should renounce their redemption ; whieh being declined, 
be was obliged to retreat. 

The most singular tale of the kind is contained in an ex- 
tract communicated to me by my friend Mr Surtees of Mains- 
forth, in the Bishopric, who copied it from a MS. note in a 
copy of Burthogge *' On the Nature of Spirits,*' 8vo. 169-1, 
which had been the propezty of the late Mr Gill, attoreey- 
general of Egerton, Bishop of Durham. ** It was not,** says 
my obliging correspondent, ** in Mr Gill's own hand, but pro- 
bably an hundred years older, and was said to be, £ libro Con- 
vent, Dunelm. per T. C. extract.^ whom I believe to have 
been Thomas Cradocke, Esq. barrister, who held several of- 
fices under the see of Durham an hundred years ago. Mr Gill 
was possessed of most of his manuscripts.** The extract, whidi, 
in fiict, suggested the introduction of the tale into the present 
poem, runs thus c 
** Rem miram hujuimodi quae notttit tempoHbu* evenit^ teeU 
vhonobUiacJide^gniiiimOteaarrarehaudfigebU, Radvlphut 
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Sultner, cum e castrisqiice tunc temporis ptopB Norham posita 

eranti oblectationU causa exiistet, ac in ulteriore Tueda ripd 

prcBdam cum cantbus leporariit insequeretur, forte cum Scoto 

quodam nohUif sibi antehac ut videhatur famUiariter cogniio, 

Omgrettus at ; ac ut fas erat inter inimicos^ flagrante leUoy 

hrevissimd interrogationis mord interpositdf aiterutros invicem 

incitato cursu infestis animis petiere. Nostery prvmo occursu, 

equopree acerrimo hostis impetu lahante, in terram eversus peC' 

tore et capite keto^ mnguinem^ mortuo simUis evomehat. Quern 

ut se cegre habentem comiter aUocutus est alter, poUidtusque 

modo auxUium non ahnegaretf monitisque chtemperans ah omni 

rerum sacrarum cogUatione alstineret, nee Deo^ Deipara Vir^ 

ginii SandaOe uUo, preces aut vota efferet vel inter sese cou' 

ciperet^ se Irevi eum sanum vdlidumque restiturum esse. Pros 

angore dblata conditio accepta est ; ac veterator Ule nescio quid 

obscasni murmuris insusurrans, prehensa manu, dicto citius in 

pedes sanum ut antea suUevavit. Noster autem, maxima prce 

ret inaudildnovitateformidineperculsus. Mi Jesu ! exofamat 

vel quid simile ; acsuhito respkiens nee hostemnecuBumalium 

corispicitf equum solum gravissimo nuper casu afflictum^ per 

summon pacem in rivo Jluvii pascentem* Ad castra itaque 

mirahundus revertenSffdei dubiuSf rem prima occultavit, dein 

confecto leUo^ Confessori suo totam asseruit, Delusoria procul 

Hubio res tdta, ac mala veteratoris iUius aperiturfrauSf qua ho* 

minem Ckristianum ad vetUum tale auxilium peUiceret. No* 

ine/n atcunque iUius (nobUis alias ac clarij rectendum ducto, cum 

hand duliium sit quin Diaholus, Deopermittente^formam quam 

libuerit, immo angeli lucis, sacro oeuio Dei teste, posse assu* 

4 
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mere." TRe M8L Chronk^ from which Mr Cradoeke took this 
euziotis extiact, cuanot now be fbiind in the chapter tibrary of 
Duiham, or> at least, has hitherto escaped the researdies of 
my frie&dly correspondent* 

Lindesay is made to allude* to tfris adventure of Ralph Bui- 
ner, as a well known stoiy, in the 4th Canto, Stanza XXII. 
p. 210. 

The noithem champions of old wore accustomed peculiarly 
to search for, and delight in, enocnmtera yith such miHtaiy 
spectres. See a whole diapteron the subject in Bartholikus 
Dg Camii cimtefnpke Martii a Damty p. 253. 



SND or TOLUMX THIIU). 
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